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THE BLUES 


Much has been written about blues and rightly so 
for they are the basis of all true jazz. Jazz babies 
should be able to howl a twelve-bar blues befcre 
they can crawl. 

The Negro jazz musician has a natural feeling for 
the phrasing and mood of the blues—a thing that 
the white musician achieves very rarely, 

MEZZ MEZZROW is one of those rare people. 
His deep understanding and love of the Negro and 
his music kas given him this ability. What MEZZ 
plays is really the blues. 

Drop your textbooks, away with your theories. Here 
is a record that 7s the blues. Listen to it and you are 
immediately an authority on the subject. 

MEZZ MEZZROW has lived the equivalent of 
three ordinary lives. To meet him is to begin to 
understand how jazz can be a way of life. Second : 
best is to hear him on this magnificent record—one 
of the finest samples of traditional jazz to come our 


way for a long time. 


MILTON ‘MEZZ’ MEZZROW 


a la Schola Cantorum 
on 
a 12” London Ducretet-Thomson L.P. 
TKL 93092 
wrth 
Mezz Mezzrow (clarinet); Peanuts Holland 


and Guy Longnon (trumpets); Milton Sealey 
(piano); Kansas Fields (drums 


playing 
BLUES AVEC UN PONT; 
MINEUR AVEC UN PON’ 
(wo full length blues improvisations each consisting 
of a slow and fast tempo section. 
Recorded 20th May, 1955 
Here comes Mr. Blues playing a Mezzrow! 


Amateurs de jazz—a vos pick-ups! 
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DUCRETET-THOMSON 
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LONDON DUCRETEI-THOMSON 
division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
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It.as difficult to write about Louis Arm- 
strong’s music because everything has 
been said—and yet it seems that every- 
thing remains to be said. When Louis 
Armstrong is present, with his wonderful 
and moving personality, blowing his 
golden-horn or swinging a vocal, putting 
so much life into every word he says, so 
much expression into them that it seems 
you are hearing the tune for the first 
time and discovering the meaning of 
every word, then it looks as though this 
point has never been made sufficiently 
clear: that when a man at the age of 55 
is just as full of vitality and creativeness 
as he was at 20, it is because of the 
immensity of that man’s personality. 
Close to everything that lives, things and 
beings, richer every day from everyday 
life and observation, with sound com- 
monsense, keen and generous understand- 
ing of his fellow men, he has become a 
wonderfully well balanced human being. 
All that brews deep down to make the 
music Louis Armstrong has given to the 
world continuously for almost 40 years. 


PRESENCE 


Whether Louis Armstrong is on stage, 
telling a story in a hotel room, walking 
in a street, travelling in a train, he is 
the same, with an amazing “présence”, 
never wasting time or slowing down or 
pushing time, in his life or in his music. 
You can’t rush Louis Armstrong, any- 
where, anyhow. Everything he does, he 
does properly, whether he talks, rests, 
eats or works. That’s why his life is 
so full, the fullest a life can be. He 
knows exactly when to speed up and 
when to take it easy. An amazing thing, 
for instance, is to be around when it’s 
time for him to go to work. Nothing 
and nobody stops him from being on 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


OFF STAGE 


time, although you may be afraid he 
“won't make it”, whether “it” is a train 
or a show. While he was in Paris last 
year, we would be around in the hotel 
lobby at the time he was to leave for 
the Olympia Theatre. We never saw 
him leave the hotel but once, and he 
was not walking fast, yet he was out of 
sight within a few seconds. On other 
occasions, either he was still in his hotel 
room and when we arrived at the Olym- 
pia, he was already in his dressing-room; 
or he was not yet at the theatre and, all 
of a sudden, we would see all the faces 
backstage grinning, and Louis Armstrong 
had arrived at the last possible second, 
but never late. Just as in his music, he 
has that same rhythm in every move he 
makes. And that rhythm of his creeps 
into everybody around, just as it does 
with the men in his band, any man in 
his band, good or not so good. Louis 
Armstrong could play with logs, nothing 
would be changed in his music—at least 
he would not show it—and the logs 
would probably start swinging. 


SENSITIVE 


Louis Armstrong is the most sensitive 
and impressive person one can meet. His 
sensitiveness to sound is extreme. Many 
a time we noticed-that he is much more 
sensitive to the accents of what he hears 
than to the words themselves: the tone 
of a voice, the inflexions of the words 
are much more significant to him than 
the words used to express what the 
people he meets may tell him. He feels 
every little “nuance” in a conversation. 
Even if he does not get the meaning of 
the words, he gets the spirit of them, 
and right quickly. And when he does 
get the meaning, he still remains most 
sensitive to the sound of the voice. Just 
as in music, the tone is what he is most 
attached to. One day, the door of his 
hotel apartment was open and a friend 
happened to pass by. She saw a table 
loaded with food in the living-room and, 
peeping through the door, called a lively 
“Bon appétit!” Louis Armstrong showed 
up in the doorway, his face lit up with 
one of his brightest smiles and he 
answered: “You said that beautifully!” 
That shows how sensitive he is to sound 
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and it shows also that words are for 
him (and he is so right!) just a conven- 
tional way of modulating sound to ex- 
press one’s thought. And all that, for 
him, turns into music. 

It has been said of Louis Armstrong 
that for him there were no problems, 
that there was something childish and 
carefree about him, and that was why 
he was always happy. Nothing is more 
inaccurate. His happiness, if such a 
thing may reside permanently in a human 
being, which remains to be proved, 
comes from the very deep kindness and 
understanding he shows towards his 
friends and fellow-men, and in the way 
he has trained himself to behave. And 
there are no problems for him because 
he has resolved them before they arise. 
Being a great observer and having had 
to face all kinds of situations, Louis 
Armstrong simply comes on with the 
come on, whatever happens. So it is 
with his music. He has dominated his 
instrument in such a manner that he can 
express anything he wants on his horn, 
which implies a lot of work, training, 
observation, self-contrs! and will-power. 
And given a voice quite unusual for a 
singer, not only did he make the best 
out of it, but he set a way of singing, 


created a way of expression. of his own 


which. is a model of personality and-self- 
expression, and founded, for generations 
to come, a school of singing. 


A WEDDING 


Everything Louis Armstrong hears or 
observes, he transforms into music and 
rhythm. During his last stay in Paris, 
he and his wife, Lucille, were invited to 
a wedding. Louis Armstrong insisted on 
going not only to the reception in the 
afternoon, but also to the wedding mass, 
which was taking place in the morning 
in a Catholic church on the Left Bank. 
Mezz Mezzrow, who was also invited, 
took us in his car, and we were all in 
time, as Louis had insisted on us being 
at the church before the bride and bride- 
groom arrived, so that we could witness 
the whole ceremony. 

We must confess that we were rather 
curious to watch his reactions, for it was 


(Continued on page 3) 
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49. PURITAN 


This label was one of the favourite 
subjects of my predecessors, Davis-and- 
Clarke, because !t was apparently a sub- 
sidiary label of the Paramount organisa- 
tion. The difficulty was that many dif- 
ferent label designs existed, many over 
a wide range of catalogue numbers, as 
follows: 

(I) Brown, gold, black; twining vines, 
with medallion at top showing a girl 
seated at a spinet with a fireplace, 
straight-sided phonograph and spinning 
wheel in the background. Manufacturer 
credit: UNITED PHONOGRAPHS 
CORPORATION, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 

(Il) Same _ colours; same general 
design, except that the top of the name 
PURITAN follows a concave arc, in- 
stead of a straight line, and the phono- 
graph in the medallion is of different 
design, with S-shaped sides. Same manu- 
facturer credit. 

(III) Same colours; same vine design, 
but with the words “AMERICA’S BEST 
RECORD” in place of the medallion at 
top. Same manufacturer credit. 

(IV) Blue with gold leitering; simpli- 
fied vine motif at upper sides only; 
“AMERICA’S BEST RECORD” at top; 
same manufacturer credit. 

(V) Blue, gold; same design at IV, 
but manufacturer credit: The NEW 
YORK RECORDING LABOR A- 
TORIES, Inc.,- Port Washington, Wis. 
Color later changed to black and gold. 

(VI) Blue or purple, and gold; same 
design as IV, but manufacturer credit 
omitted entirely. 

(VII) Black, gold; same design as IV, 
but with credit: “Manufactured by B. D. 
& M. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.” Different 
typescripts used than in labels IV, V VI. 

(VIII) Black, white and gold; round 
medallion at top enclosing black and 
white left profile of the head of a Puritan 
gentleman; the name PURITAN enclosed 
in a modified scroll border; same credit 
and remarks as VII. 

(IX) Label name changed to PURE- 
TONE. Brown, white and gold; wax is 
generally brown. Same credit as VII and 
VIII. 

Davis and Clarke described (J.J. 
March, 1950) these specimens in their 
collection, the Roman numerals after 
each referring to label designs as above: 
9002 (I or ID), 11052 (VY), 11053 (IV). 
11068 (TV), 11080 (IV), 11091 (IV), 11112 
(VII), 11116 (V), 11125 (V), 11131 (PV). 
11192 (V), 11251 (V), 11295 (VID), 11335 
(IX), 11348/11352 (VI), 11359 (VI), 
11358/ 11359 (VI), 11373 (IX), 11400 
(1X), 11431 (VI), 11439 = (VI). 
From this, they sought to derive 
a sensible pattern of label ownership and 
design changes, and as you can see if 


DISCOMANIA 


by 
WALTER C. ALLEN 


you try it, they apparently found it im- 
possible as they never did publish any 
conclusions. Other’ collectors who 
happened to have different PURITAN 
specimens came to different conclusions. 
Arnold Stilwell, in his RECORD 
DATING CHART, reported Pu. 11080 
(VII), 11112 (IV), and 11235 (V):; note 
that the first two bear different labels 
than Davis-Clarke’s copies. The coupling 
LONESOME MAMA BLUES (1057) 
and THOSE LONGING FOR YOU 
BLUES (1058) by the Original Memphis 
Five reportedly appeared on Para 20131, 
Pu 11131 (which “interlocks” with the 
Paramount catalogue number according 
to theory), and also on Pu 11129; other 
such conflicts and duplications of num- 
bers also turned up in making up a Puri- 
tan numerical listing from _ printed 
references. 

The true situation turned out to be 
unusual and _ startlingly simple: there 
were two separate organizations issuing 
Puritan records at the same time and 
with the same catalogue-number series. 
In midwestern U.S., it was the sub- 
sidiaries of the Wisconsin Chair Co. - 
United Phonographs Corp. (UPC) and 
the New York Recording Laboratories 
(NYRL) (Labels I through VI). In north- 
eastern U.S., it was the mysterious B. D. 
& M. Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. (Labels 
VIII, IX), which subsequent research has 
identified as the Bridgeport Die and 
Machine Co. The regional distribution is 
quite definite; a contemporary trade 
reference specifically states that BD&M 
were selling their Puritan records only in 
the territory east of the Ohio River and 
north of the Potomac River. I have 
junked only BD&M Puritans in the New 
York-New Jersey area, and only UPC- 
NYRL Puritans in the Chicago area; 
other midwestern collectors have likewise 
found only UPC-NYRL Puritans in their 
respective areas. 

The UPC-NYRL combine produced a 
stable of record labels: PARAMOUNT, 
PURITAN, BROADWAY, FAMOUS, 
CLAXTONOLA, NATIONAL, BLUE 
BIRD. HARMOGRAPH; except for 
FAMOUS and HARMOGRAPH. the 
catalogue numbers “interlocked” so that 
the same coupling might avpear on Para 
20087, Pu 11087, Bwy 11087, BB 20087. 
Clax 40087, and Nat 12087. The highest 
known catalogue numbers in each series 
on PURITAN label with each label 
design are: 
Puritan series 9000 11000 15000 

Corresponding 
Paramount series 33000 20000 50000 
Labels I, II 9039 
Labels III 9072 11008 15039 

(Spring, 1920) 





Labels IV 


9098 11131 15044 
(Late 1922) 


Labels V 9110 11292 
(Early 1924) 
again 11459-866 
Label VI 9148 11461 
(1927 ?) 


BD&M likewise had its label stable: 
PURITAN, PURETONE, BROADWAY 
and TRIANGLE, and these made to 
order for specific retail outlets: BALD- 
WIN, CARNIVAL, CHAUTUAQUA, 
EMBASSY, HUDSON, LYRATONE, 
MITCHELL, NATIONAL, MUSIC 
BOX, PENNINGTON, RESONA, ROSS 
STORES, and probably others. A coupIl- 
ing might be issued on several or all of 
these labels with the same catalogue 
number (except that PENNINGTON 
generally omitted the first “I” in the 
11000 series numbers). The highest 
known numbers are 9131, 11462, 15060. 

Note that each combine put out 
PURITAN, BROADWAY, and 
NATIONAL labels. The earliest known 
BD&M issue is 11034, known on PURI- 
TAN and TRIANGLE .Up tto at least 
9110, 11118 and 15053 (date approxi- 
mately August 1922), the two combines 
issued the same material with the same 
catalogue numbers, no doubt by pre- 
arrangement with strict agreement as to 
sales territories. 

Below 11080, only six BD&M releases 
are so far known (11034, 11052, 11066. 
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11068, 11074, 11075); above that number, 
the list is fairly complete. The earlier 
1umbers may be re-pressings put out 
ifter the BD&M catalogue was started 
about Jan. or Feb. 1922. BD&M PURI- 
PANS have black labels, while UPC- 
NYRL PURITANS of the same numbers 
are generally blue (labels I-III antedated 
the BD&M period). 

Known examples of duplication of the 
same coupling on both PURITAN labels 


are: 


Puritan UPC-NYRL BD&M 
no. label type label iype 
11052 Lv. Vv Vil 
11066 IV Vil 
11075 IV Vil 
11080 lV Vil 
11081 IV Vil 
11082 IV Vil 
11091 IV Vil 
11108 IV (?) Vil 
11112 IV Vil 
11114 IV Vill 
11116 IV, IV/V, V VIII 
11117 IV Vill 
11118 IV Vill 
9110 Vv VIII (?) 


If other allied labels in each combine 
are counted, there are many more dupli- 
cations. The only known exception is 
11085, where one side of BD&M Pu 
11085 differs from the corresponding side 
of Para 20085, although the reverses are 
the same. 


After about August, 1922, BD&M 
issued couplings differing trom the 
corresponding UPC-NYRL numbers, 
were coincidentally the same on botn 
labels for one or both sides. Thus where 
the same material was issued by both 
combines, different catalogue numbers 
resulted. BD&M _ Puriian 11120 (label 
VIII) iss SOME SUNNY DAY (1045-3) 
and STUMBLING (1044-2), both by 
Earl Randolph’s Orches:ra; this same 
coupling is also on Clax. 40128, and may 
eventually turn up on Para 20128 and Pu 
11128 (label [V or V). Pu 11120 (label tv 
or V) will, if ever tound, correspond to 
Para 20120, which is SWEET MAN O° 
MINE (10i7-2) (also on BD&M Fu 
11121) and DOO DAH BLUES (1043-2) 
(also on BD&M Pu 11122), both by Ford 
Dabney’s Syncopated Orchestra. Lucille 
Hegamin’s STAIE SItREET BLUES 
(1046) and HIGH BROWN BLUES 
(1047) are on Para 20127 and Pu 1127; 
BD&M released this coupling on Pu 
9113 (their 11127 is entirely different). 
The Original Memphis Five coupling 
mentioned above is on Para 20131 and 
Pu 11131 (label IV), and on BD&M 
Pu 11129 (probably label VIII). And so 
on-——-many, many more could be quoted. 


. The accompanying photos show the pair 


of PURITAN 11235s (BD&M, label VIII 
and NYRL, label V) which gave me the 
clue solving the Puritan muddle. 

The highest known BD&M PURITAN 
is 11300, details supplied by Brian Rust: 
DREAM AGAIN OF ME (1520-1) and 





I'M DRIFTING BACK TO DREAM- 
LAND (1515-3), both tenor solos by 
Irving Post. Somewhere about this time, 
the two combines must have realized that 
both were using the PURITAN name 
simuitaneously, with different couplings 
for the same catalogue numbers; so 
henceforth bD&M changed its label to 
FURE!ONE (lapel IX). 

After the “split-off” at 11120, BD&M 
issu2d more reteases than NYRL, so that 
Jelly Roll Morton’s MR. JELLY ROLL 
ana SLEADY ROLL appeared on Fara 
20332 and Pu 11332, but also BD&M 
PURETONE (and MITCHELL, CAR- 
NIVAL, BROADWAY, TRIANGLE, 
e.c.) 11397; and Henderson’s PRINCE 
OF WAILS appeared on Pu 11367 (label 
VI) but also on PENNINGTON 1455 
(thus presumably on PURETONE 
11455). BD&M used NYRL masters to 
the very end, along with material trom 
other sources such as GREY GULL. 
OLYMPIC, PLAZA, and EMERSON, 
and even a few of their own. After 
BD&M’s bankruptcy in mid 1952, NYRI 
kept issuing Puritans. 

One other PURITAN label, unknown 
to Davis and Clarke, has turned up; 
basic design, same as labels IV, V, VI, 
VII: colors, black and gold; the legend 
“Electrically Recorded” under the label 
name; and “Manufactured for Hagen 
Import Co., St. Paul, Minn.” These use 


German material and are in & 70000 
series. 





ARMSTRONG OFFSTAGE—Cont 
the first time that we had the opportunity 
of seeing Louis Armstrong in such 
unusual surroundings. And we were not 
the only ones who were tickled, for 
when we stepped in the church, many 
faces turned around to see us enter, and 
after the ceremony was over, an old lady 
came to.us and asked us if it was really 
Louis Armstrong who was with us. When 
we said it was, she wanted to be pre- 
sented to him and told him how very 
proud she was to meet him after know- 
ing and loving his music so much... . 
On the way back, Lou's Armstrong 
said that the ceremony was beautiful: 
“And a wonderful show too,” said he; 
“My! that priest acted like a professional 
actor, the way he was doing all those 
Steps, just like Taps Miller... he really 
came on... and the way he would turn 
around to take a bow, and move his 
arms. » « yes, he’s a. great‘actor. ..”. 
And the tone Louis had when he was 
saying all that was serious, he really 
meant every word he was saying and 
could not hurt anybody’s feelings. 
Because Louis Armstrong does not 
know what it is to make fun or ridicule 
anybody. He is too serious about life 
to be that way. He has a big sense of 
humour, yes, but never uses it at other 
people’s exvnense. And being very sens!- 
tive himself, he deeply resents things 
which can hurt him. Although he may 
not answer on the spot, he does not 
foreet. but when he does answer, it comes 
swiftly. Not bitter nor cheap, not even 
ironic, but broad. powerful and fast and 
light at the same time, just like his music. 
Ore dav. somebody, who vrobably wan- 
ted to flatter him as a famous person 
rather than show admiration for his 
music, told him: “Pops. you made a 
wonderful come back’*—**A come back?” 
asked Louis. “where was I?”. The 





answer left the poor guy speechless. It's 
hard to fool Louis Armstrong. 

Direct, deep, immaculate, Louis Arm- 
strong’s music is like a tree, of which 
you only see what emerges from the 
earth. Although you don’t see the roots, 
they are there, digging the necessary 
elements for the tree to live and flourish. 
That’s what Louis Armstrong does for 
his music. 

Nobody and nothing wiil ever throw 
him off the track or break the peace he 
needs to accomplish his work. “Do 
everythirg you can to get what vou 
want,” he told a friend one day, “but 
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if you can't make it, throw it out of 
your mind.” 

That is why every note played or surg 
by Louis Armstrong is god. ard reaches 
right down, irto your heart, and gives 
you such joy as no other musician can 
give. 

Yes, we surely are lucky to be born 
at this time, and those who come afier 
us will envy us; th:s extraordinary human 
being. Our times may not be very 
bright for many, many reasons, but at 
leas‘, they will be remembered as the 
period when Louis Armstrong was on 
this planet. 


GETS AN EARFUL OF SATCHMO 
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—37e— 
LONG LIVE SATCHMO! 


That this irresponsible unwholesome 
and prejudiced column should have sur- 
vived long enough to see the return of 
jazz to England in the person of Louis 
Armstrong, seems to us somehow 
significant. This 378th note might, after 
all, have been a tired, rearguard action 
against the forces that continue to press 
jazz towards a premature grave. Instead, 
we feel at least a momentary glow of 
optimism. Perhaps Louis can undo the 
harm wrought by the calamitous 
Kenton, perhaps a deeper understanding 
of what jazz meant, and can mean, will 
be rekindled amongst those young 
people whom selfish union practices have 
long deprived of musical joy 

Such details as are to hand on the 
planned presentation at the Empress 
Hall are disturbing, but we've no doubt 
Louis will triumph even if some artistic 
genius puts him and the band on skates. 
We hope he will be received with the 
respect due him as the man who has 
made the greatest single-handed contri- 
bution to the welfare of jazz. And we 
hope this visit to England will not only 
be a successful one, but also a parti- 
cularly happy one and not the last. 


—379— 
LETS MOVE 


Those of you who read “Down Beat” 
may have noted in the April 4th issue 
that some thirty musicians who formerly 
played for Cab Calloway have organised 
a band with Eddie Barefield as leader. 
The band, normally of fifteen pieces, 
will presumably be made up of a floating 
personnel all familiar with the book, 
thus permitting the musicians to fill more 
lucrative engagements as and when they 
occur. Busy people like Cozy Cole, 
Jonah Jones and Milt Hinton intend 
sitting in whenever possible, but amongst 
those listed as more regular participants 
are Hilton Jefferson, Walter Thomas, 
Garvin Bushell, Sam Taylor, Tyree 
Glenn, George Matthews, Lamarr 
Wright,-Doc Cheatham, Irving Randolph 
and Paul Webster. 

“Down Beat” doesn’t say so, but this 
is really an appalling commentary on 
the state of jazz today, for all of these 
are first-class musicians, technically pro- 
ficient as section men and gifted as 
soloists. Quite obviously, regular work 
is difficult for them to find. The fact that 
they are all coloured musicians may 
have some bearing, the current tendency 
in many directions towards a gutless, 
beatless jazz favouring their white 
counterparts; but more to the point, we 
believe, is the prejudice created against 
their kind of music by the “modernists” 
and the critics of “modern” persuasion. 
The only one to record recently is Sam 
Taylor, an excellent tenor player, whom 
you may hear on M.G.M. honking to 


order in a debased r. and b. idiom. 
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The dilemma facing such gifted musi- 
cians as these is a cruel one, and those 
responsible for recording jazz in the 
States today ought, with two or three 
exceptions, to be deeply ashamed of 
themselves. Overripe Dixieland corn they 
know, and bop-modern-progressive-cool- 
in-the-chamber they know: the only 
other form they recognise is r. and b. 
with tenor rampant, and_ into _ this 
narrow groove they relentlessly herd 
some of the most distinguished artists the 
music has produced. 

What are these musicians to do if jobs 
and money are scarce? What would 
you do? Refuse to honk ? 

Don’t blame the musicians for honk- 
ing! Blame those who have brought jazz 
to the present ridiculous impasse. 

Kids don’t want to listen to the faint, 
anaemic sounds of those whom life has 
already defeated. They would want, if 
they knew it, that gay, sparkling vitality 
which jazz once had and now neglects, 
or is prevented from producing. But if 
they can’t find that, they settle for a 
great, big, solid old beat for dancing. 
That basic enduring demand is, in a way, 
encouraging. 

Bad and stereotyped as much r. and b. 
is, we must beware of airy, unconsidered 
dismissals .Much of “modern” jazz is 
just as repetitive and far worse from an 
essentially rhythmic viewpoint. And 
though some of the musicians in r. and 
b. are indeed down, they are not out, not 
defeated. 

Listen to Sonny Thompson's little 
group on Parlophone GEP8562. The 
leader plays pleasing blues piano, even 
swings some “modern” licks on “Frog 
Legs”, and the rhythm section rocks as 
a unit with a conviction that would re- 
sult in complete catharsis among 90% of 
the primly prover cool groups. The way 
the group swings the little ensemble 
theme in “Let’s Move” is still something 
that we of another race should marvel 
at, and wish preserved rather than trans- 
formed by our own stodgy methods. 
There’s a good guitar player here and 
in more of a “prestige” setting the tenor 
player would be most _ seriously 
considered. 

Tiny Bradshaw's band, very resonant 
in “the stomp room”, on Parlophone 
GEP 8552, is likewise listenable. The 
numbers and arrangements are more of 
the swing idiom than r. and b.; the play- 
ing is competent, the rhythm section 
solid, swinging, not too emphatic, the 
tenor slightly exaggerated but not 
offensively so. The basso ostinato effect 
in “Come On’ is distinctly attractive. As 
with the Thompson reeord. the musicians 
are just as’ deserving of identification as 
those with, for instance, the washboard 
groups of bygone davs. 

On Parlophone GEP8563 is one of the 
greatest names in all of jazz—-Earl Hines. 
The remorseless King mould is pressed 
on his little group, stamping its ugly 
clichés on the ubiquitous tenor, but the 
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Fatha’s pianny for the most part 
marvellously escapes. Not only is it to 
be heard in exciting solos on each 
track, but it can also be clearly followed 
in its authoritative contributions to the 
ensembles. “Sleep Waiking”, rather like 
a Hines big-band routine cut down, is 
the best track for sampling, for the r. 
and b. influence is banished on this one. 
Note that the attractive Benny Green 
chorus ends with a typical Dicky Wells 
tailpiece. “Space Ship” is not far behind, 
the piano being especially enterprising. 
The natural genius so evident in Earl’s 
choruses makes this little record, to us, 
far more valuable than the arid 12” 
LPlateaux of self-conscious mediocrity 
that stretch into the far, progressive 
distance away from jazz. (How’s that for 
a dusty vista ?) 

Benny Green, a musician with roots 
who can play in almost any style, 
doesn’t choose to play it cool all the 
time. That’s bad, isn’t it? His recent 
Esquire EP (92) has been given unfairly 
short shrift by those who require noth- 
ing but experiment and post-bop clichés 
from him. “R. and b.”, they cry disdain- 
fully. But not at all. ‘*Whirl-a-Licks” is 
merely a fast flagwaver whereon he and 
Eddie Davis blow go-go-go for the 
rabble. “Pennies From Heaven’ is his 
very pretty speciality, rocking easily 
here with satisfying backgrounds by the 
three saxes. The other side is better. On 
“Green Junction” the ensemble sound of 
the horns has an agreeable impact, and 
Benny’s solo sixteen bars are excellent. 
The Eddie Davis solo, delivered in his 
usual strangled tone, is restrained and 
quite to the point. “Flowing River’, a 
slow blues, is the real kick.-It opens and 
closes -with the theme stated -straight. 
and beautifully, by Benny against Big 
Nick Nicholas’ tenor commentary. 
Benny improvises a chorus against 
strongly chanting reeds and the late 
Rudy Williams blows a robust but 
tasteful one on baritone, the while 
Teddy Brannon makes like a junior 
Camille Howard at the piano. We just 
wish there had been a solo hole. for 
Big Nick, for he’s a wonder. None of the 
critics who dislike this record complained 
about the lousy drumming, so heavy and 
dragging throughout (compare it with 
that on the three preceding EPs). You 
know why? It’s Art by Blakey. What was 
that about prejudice ? 

We conclude, brothers and_ sisters, 
with the observation that there are worse 
places to look for jazz right now than in 
the despised grooves of so-called r. and 
b.! 
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GUESS WHO ? 
“I drink to the success and welfare of 
the first progressive English musician.”* 


. Richard Strauss toasts Edward Elgar, 
Dusseldorf, 1902. 
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JOE THE GREAT 


“Peter the Great” it says.:on the 
sleeve of London LZ-N14002. The two 
or three. people whose: judgement we 
respect in. jazz. matters all like Pete 
Brown very -much. “We. dont. We 
appreciate that his music jumps, ‘that it 
has .a beat. and considerable. vitality, 
qualities which we should and do cnor- 
mally admire, but we nearly -always 
found his staccato phrasing jazzy .and 
corny, unworthy of the instrument. 

Now Pete, who believes it necessary 
to “play your own ideas, learn modern 
changes,. listen to everybody”, comes on 
like a poor man’s Bird, blowing some 
modern changes with an ugly tone, all 
presumably in the name of that glittering 
bitch, Progress. He’s still jumping, but 
we like him if anything a little less.. The 
rhythm section that accompanies him is 
rather inadequate, but you must hear 
this record because of the presence on 
it of Joe Wilder, one of the great 
trumpet arrivals of this decade. 

In his sleeve notes, Bill Simon com- 
pares Joe with the late, great Frank 
Newton, a former associate of Pete's. It's 
not unjust. Listen to the way Joe opens 
“Delta Blues”. There’s the same kind of 
soul in the tone that was in Frank's. and 
his music on all seven tracks reveals an 
artist with an admirable technique. 

To a major talent like this, there is 
more to music than sweating up on 
“modern changes” and we hope soon to 
hear Joe in better surroundings. Mean- 
while, this will serve as an introduction 
if you are not already acquainted with 
his eight bars on Basie’s “Softly With 
Feeling”. 

Better hear the two blues first. 


—382— 
~PROGRESSIVE JAZZ 
“Often he played in several keys at 
once, and one night he changed the 
chords thirty-two times in the bridge.” 
“Solo” by Stanford 
Whitmore, p.213 (Gollancz). 
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THREE TENORS 

Felsted EDL87014 has now made a 
long-delayed appearance. It is a record 
well worth waiting for. 

The Lester Young side finds Pres in 
excellent form, particularly on the rock- 
ing “D.B. Blues” and the slow “Sunny 
Side of the Street’. The latter is one of 
the best and most moving of his 
improvisations that we know. Vic 
Dickenson makes his usual droll contri- 
butions on two tracks, but this is one 
instance when he is eclipsed, by Lester. 
The rhythm sections don’t shine at all. 

The reverse is occupied by Illinois 
Jacquet, dismissed as an exhibitionist too 
easily by too many. We know he 
screams at J.A.T.P. concerts with a high. 
whinnying whistle, but the audiences 
love it, and, who knows, by now it is 
probably in his contract? Even when 
he doesn’t scream, we find many people 
dismayed nowadays by tough, stomping 
tenor of the kind he normally blows. As 
a matter of fact, the whistling apart, we 
find his style rather a sombre one, not at 
all voluptuous like Hawk’s or Ben’s, nor 
as delicately sensitive as Lester’s. 

“Flying Home” in this version was 
originally a double-sided 78. The record- 


ing of the first half is very bad and it 
will be best to mark it off and begin 
with Coker’s Trummy-like solo. Jacquet 
works himself up to a shrill climax on 
this and on “Blow, Illinois, Blow” which 
follows (not “Goofin’ Off” as on the 
sleeve), but there is quite a bit of good 
music beforehand. The opening of 
“Blow” is splendid. “Goofin’ Off’, the 
third track is one of Jacquet’s best - 
swinging, contained, not exhibitionistic 
and shouldn't we judge artists by their 
best work? Sir Charles Thompson, a 
great power for good all over the side 
(compare with Marmarosa and Thorn- 
ton on the reverse), sets a fine tempo 
and mood to “Illinois Blows the Blues”, 
which is another example of sound jazz 
without frills. Incidentally, the personnel 
as given for “Goofin’ Off” is incomplete. 
A gang of horns look up from a crap 
game at one point and blow a fanfare. 
We think that “Jacguet Collates” (a 
hot collation) on Columbia 33C9018 also 
bears out our point. There isn’t enough 
soul in his playing to make his versions 
of “Wrap Your Troubles” and “Pastel” 
convincing, but the muscular blowing 
with hard attack on “Groovin’” and 
“All of Me” seems deserving of more 


’ than a little credit. When Ben Webster 


made “Cottontail” with Duke he made 
it for ever and ever. and no one else 
should play it except as an _ exercise. 
Nevertheless, Jacquet demonstrates 


considerable facility here and on the 
fast “Speedliner”.-- A big, noisily 
recorded big band appears‘ startlingly on 
“Later for the Happening” and Joe 
Newman blows a typical soto, but when 
Illinois comes on, swinging mightily, it 
is quite a relief. Best track is “Weary 
Blues”, a thoroughly honest and groovy 
performance. Hank! Jones and Art 
— support — Blakey is better 
ere 


It is all too ill to develop irrational 


prejudices as a result of disappointing 
encounters with musicians on records, so 
we hope you'll try the better tracks indi- 
cated- above with a view to ensuring a 
little more justice for Jacquet. 

Going back twenty - five years, there's 
some wonderful tenor by Hawk on 
Columbia SEG7630 and another rare 
glimpse of the great Fletcher Henderson 
orchestra. Knowing what Hawk sub- 
sequently achikved, you may be sur- 
prised by his playing here, but to these 
ears it is very beautiful, singing with the 
wonder and joy that experience later 
changed for other qualities. His entrance 
on “Torch Song” still has for us a touch 
of magic. The light, loose band ensemble 
and its easy lift are refreshing after 
today’s weighty big-band sounds. The 
excellent second trumpet solo on “Night 
Life’ was. we would say, by Bobby 
Stark, not Henry Allen. . 





LOUIS and BING enjoy a joke whilst making their new film ““HIGH SOCIETY" 
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ON THE LEVEL ? 
“This band can play loud or soft. 

slow or fast, but always on one level.” 
Ted Heath's band 
reviewed by Gerald 
Ashford, “San Antonio 
Express™. 
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THE OMER SIMEON STORY 

To revive a style with affection implies 
an acceptance ot its limitations, and. this 
as a rule has an inhibiting eftect on the 
performer. He cannot be truly inventive, 
cannot break new ground witnout break- 
ing faith with the creators of the style. 
If the New Orleans band idiom had not 
been so rudely checked in its prime, we 
do not know how it would have 
developed. Jazz itself may be said to 
have evolved with the switch to back- 
ground riffs, solos and arrangements, but 
although many New Orleans traits were 
carried over into the succeeding phase, 
the band style itself cannot be said to 
have evolved. It was a finished form, a 
language. 

Now new words are constantly being 
added to any living language. If they are 
not. we may suppose that the language 
will become static, shrink and die. It is 
fortunate that there are still many 
musicians with the authority to add new 
words to the New Orleans style. First 
and foremost is Louis Armstrong, then 
Kid Ory, and then a brilliant band of 
clarinettists including Sidney Bechet. 
Barney Bigard, Darnell Howard, Albert 
Nicholas and Omer Simeon. Working 
under the aegis of the King. Trummy 
Young has been able to revive a way of 
lusty trombone blowing which, while not 
new in its ingredients, is new to a degree 
in the brazen boldness of its concevtion. 
It is the more remarkable in_ that 
Trummy had already pioneered a com- 
pletely new direction for trombone while 
with Lunceford. His newly acquired 
mastery of the New Orleans style and its 
requirements is such that he virtually 
represents a new model of the traditional 
heroes. 

The Knocky Parker Trio on London 
HBU10044 similarly presents the better 
side of revivalism. This different kind of 
Parker seems so thoroughly versed in the 
styles of the old-time pianists that he no 
longer gives an impression of copying 
them. That is to say, there is a carefree 
abandon, almost amounting to careless- 
ress, and a life in his playing which 
preclude the embarrassment of the 
studious copy. On the first side the style 
echoes Jelly Roll. on “Limehouse” it is 
like Alex Hill's tonk style, and on 
“Barrelhouse™ it is lowdown enough to 
‘warrant the governors of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College checking over Pro- 
fessor Parker's credent‘als again. The 
performances, recorded live at a concert. 
have so much infectious gaiety that 
serious criticism of imoperfections like 
faulty balance (Knock’s left hand 
frightens at times). accelerating temnos 
(“Limehouse”) and flaws in execution, 
is really suverfiuous. This music isn’t 
intended to be grave and serious and 
important like vou-know-whoese. What 
the three musicians wanted to put 
across is nrettv thoroughly realized 

Arthur Herbert's relaxed brushes are 
just right. as loose and fluid in beat and 
accentuations as the music demands. The 


star of the proceedings, however, is that 
zentle, modest soul, Omer Simeon. 

Like Trummy, Simmie obviously 
doesn't find the possibilities of the style 
exhausted, and he seems to be happy 
with both repertoire and company. He 
displays considerable versatility, ranging 
from the dainty opening chorus of 
“Smokey Mokes” to the _ fiercely 
blown and exciting climaxes which 
he builds through increasingly em- 
phatic phrasing and subtle regard 
to. dynamics. There is, too, a 
striking dramatic sense, so wholly lack- 
ing in clarinettists of recent origin (e.g. 
Buddy DeFranco, Tony Scott, etc.). The 
tone, with its slightly sharp, bitter 
quality, is penetrating, suitable to a 
shouting band and a packed dance floor. 
yet instantly adaptable to tender expres- 
sion of lyrical melody. Though the style 
is so much of New Orleans, there is a 
flavour which also speaks of Chicago. 
It has always been a theory of ours that 
Simmie exerted a very strong influence 
om the white clarinettists of that city. 
especially those who were too late for 
the major years of Dodds and Noone. 

This record is highly recommended to 
everyone who likes clarinet iazz. We 
are writing the script for “The Omer 
Simeon Story” now. Shooting of the film 
will begin just as soon as the gal to be 
featured in “The Naked Dance” has 
been selected. A decision on a matter of 
this kind, of course, cannot be made 
hastily. 
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BACKROOM KING 

A collection of twelve songs by Ella 
Fitzgerald on Brunswick LAT3s091 
pleases in some ways more than the two 
immaculate LPs with Ellis Larkins 
issued earlier. Superficially, there is more 
vairety, but the differing backgrounds do 
in fact provide a kind of challenge to the 
singer, and demand more, for the giving 
is never entirely one way. Then, too, 
there is interest for the listener in study- 
ing the conceptions of the different 
musicians responsible for the accom- 
paniments. In a sense, Andre Previn. 
John Scott Trotter, Benny Carter and 
Sy Oliver compete for our favour. And 
it you reverse that order, that is the way 
we rate their work here, with Sy com- 
fortably leading Benny. 

It seems to us that Sy’s achievement 
during the years of his association with 
U.S. Decca is never likely to receive the 
recognition it deserves. The amount of 
good, jazz-based music he has managed 
to introduce on all kinds of assignments 

some of which might well have broken 
his heart—is more than creditable. At 
times, in fact, it is close to the 
miraculous. His backing to “You'll Have 
to Swing It” is a model. There are con- 
trasts, especially of emphasis, but the 
mellow voicing Sy favours results in an 
unusual degree of integration throughout 
the whole performance, rather than a 
series of gimmick-like obtruberances. The 
music is moving all the time. with a life 
of its own, yet framing and supporting 
the voice. Benny's scores by contrast are 
workmanlike but less sympathetic, lack- 
ing the tailored finish of Sy’s, and built 
with less regard to the personality of the 
singer. who. seemingly, must do more 
adjusting. Yet there are felicities, like 
the saxes on “Old Devil Moon.” 

Previn and Trotter provide the 
accompaniments on the “sweet” side of 
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the record, lushing it up with fiddles as 
Ella wends her warm way through six 
fine ballads. “I Can't Get Started” and 
“Taking a Chance” are our favourites. 
The former has up-to-date lyrics, so that 
it is Marlon Brando who asks her to 
tea; the latter rides in the last chorus as 
though to introduce you to the “hot” 
side and the more wholesome skills of 
Sy and Benny. 

(Now that Granz has at last secured 
Ella’s services for recording, it will be 
most interesting to see how he backs her. 
The usual JATP creatures will be a bore, 
but some of his other artists like Johnny 
Hodges, Ben Webster and Teddy Wi'yon 
could provide the kind of inspirational 
support she deserves.) 

There is more Ella on two tracks of 
Brunswick OE9170, although the sleeve 
contains no mention of this at all. She 
and Sy indulge in some amusing repartee, 
which reminds us that Sy was always one 
of our preferred jazz vocalists. His 
approach is drily witty, masculine, and 
his phrasing always a delight. It is a pity 
he finds no time to play trumpet on 
records nowadays, for when it came to 
growling—did you know ?—he used to 
crowd Cootie and Rex in pursuit of 
Bubber Miley. 

We hope Brunswick will provide an- 
other tribute to Sy Oliver, this time 
stressing his vocal and arranging talents. 
We particularly recommend “I Ain’t Got 
Nobody”, one of the finest arrangements 
in his Lunceford style. Then there are 
“Siesta at the Fiesta” (featuring superb 
Henderson Chambers), “Deep River” (in 
George Duvivier’s arrangement), and 
“Wagon Wheels” (eminently commercial, 
but most imaginative too). 
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FACTS, FIGURES AND FANCIES 

The Record Industries Association of 
America has issued some _ interesting 
figures on 1955 record sales. In value, 
12” LPs represented 37.6% of total 
trade, whereas 10” LPs had fallen to 
4.8%. EPs, tgo, had slumped to 11.9%, 
all as a result of making the 12” LP a 
better buy. We hope to see this pattern 
repeated here, and for the same reason. 
The fragmentary method of issuing odd 
portions of 12” LPs on EPs, of which 
two labels are notably guilty, is 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

Another interesting development in the 
U.S. is the use of record libraries for 
audition purposes. That is, records are 
borrowed by listeners to help them 
determine which to purchase. With the 
abundance of jazz records now available. 
similar facilities would be very welcome 
here. What is really required is two or 
three hours of radio time each week 
during which the new records could be 
played and heard with minimum 
announcements of titles and artists’ 
names, and without idiotic commentary, 
critical or dramatic, of any kind. A 
dream? Well then, would it be pos- 
sible for the record companies to get 
together and put on periodical recitals of 
new releases. With the superlative means 
of reproduction they have at theit dis- 
posal, this could be auite enjoyable, and 
the coffee and cake  concessionaires 
could pay for the hall. Owing to the 
rise in the cost of living however, we 
could not personally undertake to select 
the programmes and put the records on 
for less than £1,500 ver annum. 


STANLEY DANCE 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


The musical scene on the East Coast 
has been greatly enhanced by two new 
companies which promise much in the 
production of jazz. They are Am-Par 
Records (ABC-Paramount) and Kapp 
Records. The latter has “JAZZ 1755” by 
the Harris-Leigh Baroque Band. and 
‘Ragtime Duo™ with George Wettling 
and Frank Signorelli in their catalogue. 
Am-Par has LP’s by Don Elliott, Dave 
McKenna and Bobby Scott with future 
releases forthcoming from Jimmy Raney. 
Billy Taylor, and the Jackie Cain-Roy 
Kral Duo. Their production is being 
handled by Creed Taylor formerly with 
Bethlehem records, also the already 
established Atlantic Records Company 
is increasing its production of Jazz and 
joins the two former named companies 
in a fine Mainstream Jazz LP this month. 

MOREY FELD 

First on Kapo (KL-1007) is a swinging 
LP by Morey Feld’s Straight Ahead Six. 
Feld can be remembered for his splendid 
work with Benny Goodman, and_ in 
various jam sessions around New York. 
The group he has assembled for this 
record play all show tunes with a close- 
ness-to-the-melody approach with fine 
solos by all the musicians involved. It is 
all done in the modern-swing vein. I say 
“modern” swing because no swing 
musician can play in the strict swing 
idiom we knew in the mid-thirties with- 
out showing flashes of modernity. The 
front line on this LP consists of Peanuts 
Hucko on clarinet and tenor with either 
Billy Bvers on trombone or Don Elliot 
on mellophone. The rhythm section has, 
in addition to Feld. newcomer Eddie 
Costa on piano and vibes: alternating on 
guitar Billy Bauer, Harry Galbraith and 
Al Casamenti: and alternating bassists. 
Arnold Fishkind and Jack Lesberg. All 
of the music on this LP was comvosed 
by Gershwin. Cole Porter, Jerome Kern. 
and Rodgers/Hart. It also shows a good 
example of the affinity of jazz musicians 
and singers with comovosers of better- 
than-average ability. Hucko acauits him- 
self on clarinet in his typical Goodman 
inspired way and reallv swings. and I am 
rather imvressed by his modernism on 
the tenor. His work displayed here shows 
how under-rated a musician he really is. 
His supvorting front liners are also ex- 
cellent. Trombonist Billy Byers who now 
anpears on many record dates is as 
always verv imaginative. Don Elliot 
plays some fantastic things on the diffi- 
cult mellophone and also gives added 
tone color to the ensemble sound. The 
rhvthm section contains first rate men 
and a brief look at their pocket histories 
shows their reasons for proficiency. Casa- 
menti is on the ABC Radio staff with 
Morev Feld; Billy Bauer is also a studio 
musician and has been with Woody 
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Herman and Lennie Tristano, Galbraith 
has been with Claude Thornhill, bassist 
Jack Lesberg has been with Condon and 
Winding. while another ABC musician 
Arnold Fishkind has played with Berigan. 
Dorsey and Tristano. The leader Morey 
Feld, although somewhat overrecorded 
is a “wailer” on this session. He drives 
the soloists and propels the ensemble. 
The arrangements by Manny Albam com- 
pliment the musicians and the music. 
Title of this LP is “Jazz Goes To 
Broadway.” 

Am-Par (ABC 101) is somewhat 
more diversified there is Mainstream 
Blues. and also Progressive music. This 
one is entitled “Blues and other Shades 
of Green” by the Urbie Green Quintet. 
It has the wonderful trombone artistry 
of Urbie. a first rate section in Jimmy 
Raney, Percy Heath and Kenny Clarke. 
It is however. the work of pianist Dave 
McKenna that attracts attention. He can 
play like Fats Waller (“Limehouse 
Blues”), be an extreme modernist (“Dirty 
Dan”), or deeply moving (Ellington's 
“Warm Valley”). The work by Urbie ts 
also capable of variety as on the “funky~ 
“Reminiscent Blues” (shades of Tea- 
garden), “Frankie and Johnny” on valve- 
trombone, and a beautiful ballad “It's 
Too Late Now” from Fred Astaire film 
“Royal Wedding”. Raney has some short 
but excellent contributions. 


JESS STACY 


The third in a series of Mainstream 
performances is found on Atlantic 
(1225). This is “Tribute to Benny Good- 
man” by Jess Stacy and is “strict” swing. 
One of the most outstanding factors in 
this collection is the omission of clarinet 
solos which must have been a tremen- 
dous temptation to arranger Heinie Beau 
who is an excellent clarinetist in his own 
right. Beau confines himself to the alto 
sax and leads the three sax team in a 
style that would even make Hymie 
Schertzer envious. His compatriots are 
leader Jess Stacy on piano, trumpeter 
Ziggy Elman and drummer Nick Fatool. 
On “Let’s Dance”-—*King Porter Stomp” 

“Where or When”™—“Roll ‘Em” 
“Sing, Sing, Sing”-—and“Goodbye” they 
are aided by Vido Musso, Allan Reuss, 
Artie Shapiro, Chuck Gentry on baritone 
and Murray McEachern on trombone. 
The other numbers “Don't Be That 
Way” “When Buddha Smiles” 
“Sometimes I'm Happy” and “Down 
South Camp Meeting” have Babe Russin, 
Joe Koch, baritone; Ted Vesely, trom- 
bone; Al Hendrickson, guitar; and Morty 
Cobb on bass. There are four trio sides 
by Jess. Shapiro and Fatool among 
which “Gee Baby Ain't | Good To You” 
is most pleasing. Other highpoints on the 
LP are Vido Musso on “King Porter 
Stomp” and Ziggy Elman on “Where or 
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When™. It is a real pleasure to hear 
Ziggy again and he still commands all 
his former greatness. Stacy too, is excel- 
lent on all his solos and another fine 
musician Nick Fatool makes this group 
take off and move 


A round of applause too, for the fine 
recording by recording engineer John 
Palladino and the lucid notes by George 
Frazier. 


One of the most surprising LP’s to be 
heard in some time was that on Essex 
403 by Billy Butterfield. If titles like 
“Bernie's Tune” and “Koolbonga”™ seem 
unlike Billy then you are quite right, but 
this is a modern Butterfield, and his work 
here is a revelation. He swings on the 
famous “Bernie’s Tune” and shows that 
some further work along these lines 
would boost his popularity. Do not get 
me wrong. I do not mean for him to 
abandon Dixie or anything else, but he 
could well fit into some of the modern 
Swing, sessions that we have been hearing 
from people like Joz Newman, Harry 
Edison, and Buck Clayton. Not only does 
Mr. Billy surprise us but also his sup- 
porting front liner, Nick Caiazza. We all 
remember his tenor work with Muggsy 
Spanier’s Ragtime Band. but his playing 
here shows that he has been listening to 





WILLIE ‘The Lien’ SMITH 








the records of Getz and Konitz. He has 
many fine things to say on his feature 
“Big Nick”—a track which does not 
contain Butterfield. Supporting these two 
are pianist Mickey Crane, guitarist Al 
Casamenti, bassist Jerry Bruno, and 
veteran drummer Cliff Leeman who can 
play in any type of group. 

Other. recommended recordings of the 
Mainstream variety are “I’m Still Swing- 
ing” on Victor LPM 1198 which features 
Joe Newman and Urbie Green; “New 
Sounds in Swing” on Jazztone 1217 again 
with Joe Newman and with some fine 
piano by Lou Stein; The Mundell Lowe 
Quartet on Riverside 204 with Lowe’s 
often Christian inspired guitar abetted by 
Dick Hyam, Trigger Alpert and Eddie 
Shaughnessy; Bud Freeman with Ruby 
Braff on Bethlehem 29; and Sam Price 
and his Kaycee Stompers on Jazztone 
1207. The latter besides holding some of 
the most exciting pianisms of that earthy 
keyboarder, has some of the best Vic 
Dickenson work of late plus Jonah 
Jones and Pete Brown, need I say more ? 

On the modern front we find the 
return to wax of the most “way out” 
musician in jazz, Lennie Tristano. He 
returns on Atlantic LP (1224) with his 
old associate, Lee Konitz. Two tracks 
are by Lennie alone. One is entitled 
“Turkish Mambo” and is a dazzling 
example of this man’s technical skill. The 
other number is “Requiem” which is a 
display of heartfelt feeling and is an 
R.LP. for the late “Bird”. It begins in a 
classical vein with resemblance to Rach- 
maninoff (although the notes = say 
Schumann) and proceeds into a beautiful 
blues that would even be admired by Art 


Hodes. Lest the Trads scoff at the 
“classical” inclusion I suggest they pull 
out their copies of Johnny Dodd’s “Blue 
Clarinet Stomp” and listen to Lil Arm- 
strong’s piano chorus. “Requiem” is 
probably one of Lennie’s finest inter- 
pretations. Two other tracks are Lennie 
with bassist Peter Ind and drummer Jeff 
Morton while the remaining tracks have 
Konitz, Gene Ramey on bass and Art 
Taylor on drums. 

They play “These Foolish Things” 
“You Go To My Head” “If I Had 
You” “All The Things You Are” and 
“Ghost of a Chance” and were recorded 
in the Sing Song Room of the Confucius 
Restaurant in New York City. Konitz 
shows his typical ultra modernism when 
working in accord with Lennie and is 


given excellent piano accompaniment. 
This is a “must” LP for the strict Pro- 
gressives. 


On Television Steve Allen continues to 
present jazz talent. Recent guests have 
been the New Herman Herd, Jackie 
Cain and Roy Krai, Ethel Waters, Corky 
Hale and Willie “The Lion” Smith. The 
latter was his usual winning self with 
that big cigar and smile. His party piano 
is something unfortunately very seldom 
heard these days. Jazz flutist Herbie 
Mann recently conducted and scored for 
the excellent dramatic “Playwright °56” 
Television show. His group featured 
guitarist Joe Puma. 

Around New York City, Eddie Con- 
don’s Club has been featuring Wild Bill 
Davison, Cutty Cutshall, Pee Wee 
Russell, Gene Schroeder, Walter Page 
and George Wettling, while the Hickory 


House has the Jutta Hipp Trio. Miss 
Hipp has been receiving excellent reviews 
in all the journals. The Jonah Jones 
Quartet is warming up the customers 
with their vibrant brand of jazz at the 
Embers. Phil Napoleon’s band has been 
featured at the Central Plaza for the 
past few weeks following several week- 
end stints by Buck Clayton. Red Allen 
and veterans Buster Bailey and Herb 
Fleming continue to lead the Jazz 
Parade at Café Metropole. Benny Good- 
man playing a seven week engagement 
at the Waldorf Hotel. Duke Ellington is 
to play a week’s date in Basin Street. 
The Herman Herd received fine praise 
especially the returned Bill Harris and 
young tenor saxist, Bob Hardaway. 
Chicago jazz fans are being treated to 
the music of Art Tatum, Marion McPart- 
land, Herbie Mann, Sam Most and 
Lester Young, while in San Francisco 
the grand old veteran Meade Lux Lewis 
is treating the customers to his wonderful 
music at the Hangover. Also at this club 
is the new band led by Earl “Father” 
Hines. Earl. who is playing as well as 
ever, has with him, Jack Coon, trumpet. 
Jimmy Archer, trombone; Darnell 
Howard, clarinet; Eddy Duran, guitar/ 
banjo; Dean Riley, bass and Earl Wat- 
kins, drums. Johnny Hawker handles the 
vocals. Hines has recently signed with 
Fantasy for whom he has made an 
interesting LP of piano music. He also 
recorded a really great EP dedicated to 
Fats Waller. Earl has his own radio show 
every Saturday from KCBS, — San 
Francisco from 3 to 4 p.m., the only live 
musical programme from the Bay Area. 











JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
and his Orchestra 


Memories of you; 
Moby Dick; 
Feather merchant; 
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7-INCH 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY 


HUMPH 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his Orchestra 


She’s crying for me; 

The lady in red; 

Skeleton in the cupboard ; 
Pagin’ Mr. Fagin 
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Exactly eight years ago we produced 
the first issue of Jazz Journal May. 
1948. It consisted of slim twelve pages 
with a cover photograph of the one and 
only Louis Armstrong. The picture was 
taken backstage at the Nice Jazz Festival 
and even now the sight of it brings back 
memories of the beautiful music Louis 
made that evening. 

He was warming up his horn before 
taking the stage with his All Stars, and 
for over an hour. in between odd 
sepulchral-toned asides, the great man 
gently played the blues. 

And now, eight years later, we are to 
have a chance to hear again that golden 
horn! The greatest figure in jazz will 
play in Great Britain! 

And so, we are proud, in this our 
birthday issue, to welcome Daniel Louis 
“Satchmo” Armstrong to these shores. 

Louis comes to use at a very happy 
period in his career. Having heard him 
recently in Paris we can say that at no 
time during his colourful history has he 
been in better shape. His blowing is 
prodigious and he has surrounded him- 
self with a happy band of musicians who 
thoroughly understand his mode of jazz 
expression and can naturally adopt and 
foster the exuberant accents of their 
leader. 

During recent months there have been 
issued in this country several recordings 


by the Armstrong All Stars 
“Louis Plays W. C. Handy”, “Satch 
Plays Fats” and the two volumes of 
“Louis Armstrong at the Crescendo” 
have all come just at the right momeni 
and in time to pave the way for what you 
are actually going to hear. 

As his partners in this latest version of 
the All Stars, Louis is flanked by two 
jazzmen who are better suited to his 
style than any who have gone before. 

Trombonist James Osborne “Trummy” 
Young has turned himself into the perfect 
foil for “Satchmo”. A technically bril- 
liant musician, Trummy has adopted an 
intimate, agitated style of playing behind 
Louis. His solos and vocals exhibit a 
great sense of fun, but at no time does he 
let his humour get the better of him. 
Born Savannah, 12th January, 1912, he 
rose to prominence during his engage- 
ments with the orchestra led by Earl 
Hines and later Jimmie Lunceford. 

Clarinettist Edmond Hall is a native 
of New Orleans where he was born on 
15th May, 1901. Technically he is 
wonderfully equipped to accompany 
Louis and his ready, sharp tone is well 
matched to the lusty blowing of his 
colleagues. 

The rhythm section is led by Philadel- 
phian William Osborne Kyle (14/7/14). 
Basically his style resembles that of Earl 
Hines, which is no doubt why Satch 
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chose him, but his solos are original in 
conception and very strong in melody. 

Drummer Barrett Deems (Springfield, 
Iil., 1/3/14) has played with Joe Venuti, 
Red Norvo and Charlie Barnet. A very 
“unfussy” drummer, he caught Louis’ 
ear when providing the beat for the 1952 
Muggsy Spanier band. 

Lastly the latest addition to the 
band, Jack Lesburg. Born Boston, 14th 
February 1920, Jack has freelanced 
extensively in both jazz and symphonic 
fields; has provided the bass foundation 
for many years at Eddie Condon’s and 
also had a spell with Muggsy Spanier. 

Although Velma Middleton, a warm 
and friendly personatity, makes no pre- 
tence of being the best jazz vocalist in 
the world. she makes a fine feed for 
Louis’ singing and hokum and as such 
should not be overlooked. Born St. Louis, 
Ist September, 1917. 

And what of Satchmo himself ? Here 
surely is the jazz musician supreme. His 
enthusiasm has an_ infectious quality 
which compels his band to give always 
of their best. : 

His tone and vibrato are as individual 
as his fingerprints—the former has 
warmth and bigness; the latter being un- 
usually fast yet always perfectly 
controlled. 

Everything Louis does spells 
enthusiasm for jazz. Singing, playing, 
whistling or walking, Satchmo is the very 
epitome of rhythm. 

His endurance for a man of his age is 
something quite extraordinary, for he 
never stops. Always experimenting, 
always practising, Louis is always after 
new ideas. 

Welcome to Britain Louis: we are 
happy to have you with us. 
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L. ‘Hear me'talkin’ to ya’ 


R. The famous horn, complete 
with a supply of handker- 
chiefs. 


Bottom. Louis talks to Ed. 
Kirkeby about their old 
friend ‘Fats’ Waller. 


Louis has been acclaimed all over the 
world as the most creative and accom- 
plished jazz musician, and yet as he leads 
his All Stars he becomes at once a part 
of a jazz unit. Even his adventurous and 
most successful solos are never merely 
detached displays of trumpet virtuosity— 
they are always a part of a plan to which 
his partners are also an essential element. 

It is twenty-one years since he was last 
in Great Britain. In 1935 he paid us a 
short visit before departing for a ten- 
month stay on the Continent. 

Three years previous to that, in 1932, 
Armstrong had paid his first visit to 
Europe and in July of that year had 

ed at the London Palladium as 
a variety act. 

Now once again the greatest individual 

figure in jazz is with us. 


WELCOME LOUIS! 
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L. Louis is a great believer in patent medicines—‘is table in his dressing room. 
Top. ‘Satchmo’ swings on the beat, watched by trombonist Trummy Young. 
Bottom. How you look to Louis and the All Stars. 














LES BALLETS AFRICAiNS 

[his quite sensational snow, which 
occupied the Palace Theatre for two and 
a halt weeks at the beginning of April, 
was missed by almost everyone we 
know. It was brought in as a stop gap 
when “Trevallion” died a horrible deatn 
after only a few performances; and its 
advance publicity was therefore nil. By 
the time the word got around, the show 
had been replaced by the Theatre 
National Populaire a somewhat 
different proposition. 

We assume that most of the jazz 
fraternity was scared by the term 
“Ballets”. We must admit that we were 
a little worried before the curtain went 
up as to what amalgam of Africa and 
classic ballet might be perpetrated, but 
we needn't have been. This was full 
blooded Africa and it visibly shook a 
large section of the audience. Two dear 
boys (members of what we believe is 
now known as the John Gordon 
Society) who were sitting immediately 
in front of us, twittered nervously 
throughout the first half and left, aghast. 
at the interval. 

The show opened with an explosion of 
drums behind the curtain and then three 
drummers moved slowly across stage, in 
front of the curtain, setting the scene 
rhythmically for the pageant that was 
to come. From then on we were engulfed 
in a succession of rhythms, huge slabs 
of colour, fantastic movement and inter- 
mittent moments of relieving quietness. 
The presentation was excellent and each 
large drum and dance sequence was 
followed by a solo singer or a Caribbean 
flavoured trio playing a regional song. 

The drumming itself was tremendous. 
It relied basically on three drummers 
and kept to relatively simple patterns. It 
was unusually steady, and at times one 
wondered how front line jazz instru- 
ments would sound with it. We left the 
theatre with a series of impressions 
rather than with a coherent memory of 
a programme .Outstanding were a young 
male singer called Kandia with a 
mournfully melodic voice; the girl 
dancers (especially Battily who took the 
lead in the initiation into the rites of 
fecundity sequence) whose concessions 
in the way of dress to the wishes of the 
Lord Chamberlain. would have caused 
raised eyebrows at the Windmill; the fire 
eaters; and the overal] enthusiasm of the 
dancers. 

The audience often appeared quite 
stunned, and the applause. which came 
in abundance, usually followed a pause 
for recovery. If this ballet ever comes 
back to Britain, take our tip and go and 
se2 it. 


RETURN OF THE 
SIXPENNY WEEKLY 

The Melody Maker is back with us 
again after the printers’ strike. After its 
enforced absence, we read the first issue 
affectionately from cover to cover; 
breathlessly taking in such nipvets as the 
fact that Ken Brooker of Clacton-On- 


Sea, has had two semi-religious songs 
published by Pickwick Music; and that 
ithe Musicians Union now has its own 
golfing society. Where would we all be 
without the MM ”? 

O.her points from the issue of April 7 
on which wer teel you shoulda be 
informed are as follows: 

Pete Conibear, who comes’ from 
Birmingham, suggests in a letter that 
Lonnie Donegan should be tne subject of 
the next Anglo-American exchange. Mr. 
Conibear further suggests that we should 
ask for Lonnie’s main American imitator 

Tampa Red, as our end of the 
exchange. What’s wrong with Woodie 
Guthrie—he’s got a lot nearer to the true 
Lonnie Donegan sound than Tampa Red. 
An advertisement on page 6 tells us that 
the Jive (Free Style) Amateur Cham- 
pionship of Gt. Britain (open to the 
World) (sic) will be held at Harringay 
Arena on Wednesday May 30, 1956. 
Dancing will be to the bands of Joe Loss. 
Eric Delaney and Teddy Foster. Why 
Victor Silvester was left out we don't 
know we hear that he’s got a pretty 
jazzy little group now. 

There is a photograph on page 8 of 
Ken Colyer being stopped by two 
policemen. 

Maurice Burman noted that Chris 
Barber's band stopped the show at the 
second B.B.C.’s_ Festival of Dance 
Music concerts, but found that it did not 
interest him; and, finally, in the centre 
pages, Annie Ross showed us most of 
her bust, Geri Scott showed us most of 
her legs and Ruby Murray showed us 
that she likes a nice cup of tea. 

As we said before, where would we 
all be without the MM? 


WHEN KISMET PLAYED 
SECOND FIDDLE 

Jazzshows Ltd., the latest addition to 
the Lyn Dutton empire, has recently 
been engaged in prompting a_ Stoll 
Festival of Jazz Music, 1956 at the Stoll 
Theatre in the Kingsway. We went along 
to part two one Sunday afternoon (April 
1, to be exact) and listened to Humphrey 
Lyttelton and his band, Ken Colyer’s 
Jazzmen and Terry Lightfoot’s Jazzmen. 
who comprised the bill. 

All in all, it was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, apart from the Lyttelton band, 
although the packed house seemed to 
enjoy all of it immensely. 

Terry Lightfoot opened up fairly 
brightly, but the band seemed to have no 
warmth or feeling for the music at all. 
After Terry had announced “Lonesome 
Road” as a blues. the thing degenerated. 
The musicians were certainly competent, 
by traditional jazz standards, and they 
played all the right phrases, but it just 
sounded mechanical and dull. Ken 
Colyer has certainly got the feeling of 
the thing: but to our mind he lacks 
most of the other attributes. The band 
did. however, develop a swing on a 
couple of occasions and Bob Kelly was 
introduced as an added attraction to sing 
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and play Jimmy Yancey’s “Death Letter 
Blues”. 

Humph played for the entire second 
half ot the concert and sparkled like 
pure gold compared to the rest. The 
band is now using a show type of presen- 
tation on all its concerts, and continually 
breaks off into trios and quartets, or 
augments with Bruce Turner to provide 
a varied and more interesting concert. 
Bruce, as usual, was excellent, and his 
solo spots in “Easter Blues” and “Baby 
Brown” were the best things in the show. 

We noticed a full page blurb in the 
programme for “The Floating Festival 
of Jazz” on June 17. Jazzshows Ltd., 
are certainly going the limit here in a 
riverboat shuffle using the “Royal 
Daffodil” to Margate; six name bands 
and tickets at 35/- each. Surely they 
must be kidding ? 


THE RETURN OF 
“ANARCHISTIC BUMBLE” 

Happily, Ernest Borneman was on 
hand to witness the re-appearance of his 
well described state in the jazz world 
last month. The occasion was the “Jazz 
Jubilee Trophy” a contest inspired by 
the London Traditional Jazz Society 
between six amateur traditional jazz 
bands in the Holborn Hall before a pay- 
ing audience. The entire meeting had an 
inspired aura from the start. The huge 
and doomy Holbcrn Hall was very short 
of audience and lighting throughout 
probably a good thing, as a_ bright 
cleansing light would have been a trifle 
un-nerving. At one end of the Hall, on a 
high stage, the contestants poured forth 
their uttermost for three numbers and 
then melted away to allow the next band 
on stage and to get a cup of tea from the 
buffet—the most habitable part of the 
whote building. 

Huddled together t'ound a table, a 
little removed from the bands, sat the 
judges: Lord Donegall, Lady Donegall, 
Kenny Baker, Keith Christie, Jan 
Christie and the afore-mentioned 
Ernest Borneman. The judging system 
went as follows (and this next bit has 
significance). Each band was to be 
judged on six main categories -— swing, 
musicianship, feeling, originality, etc., 
and a maximum of 100 points could be 
allocated to each category. Thus each 
band could receive a maximum of 600 
points. Throughout the contest we 
noticed that four of the judges were 
scribbling studiously. The other two 
were listening with rapt expressions, but 
were not writing much or apparently 
making calculations towards 600. 

The standard of the bands was sur- 
prisingly good, with Alan Littlejohn and 
the Jerry Brown bands way out in front. 
This, by the way, wasn’t our opinion, 
but was held generally amongst the other 
competing musicians and also, we later 
learned, by four members of the judging 
panel. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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There is only one virtue to which I lay 
claim—-that of having a broad taste in 
the arts, and jazz in particular. My iaste 
in jazz ranges from Bunk to Brubeck (I 
find the latter both exciting and original) 
and I flatter myself that I get more enjoy- 
ment from what I hear than the fanatic 
who will listen only to one style, or period 
Naturally we all have our favourites. and 
while I still get a huge kick from the Hot 
Five, Bunk, The Modern Jazz Quartet 
and the moving singing of the delightful 
Billie Holiday, my one enduring passion 
has always been the blues. To listen to 
the voice of Blind Lemon Jefferson, Big 
Bill Broonzy or Sonny Boy Williamson 
gives me my greatest pleasure in all 
music. 

Following closely is the work of the 
various blues and boogie pianists, and 
Jimmy Yancey in particular. Vogue have 
just issued a superb LP by Jimmy 
Yancey (LDE 166) taken from the 
Session label which features Jimmy as 
both singer and pianist. and is one of 
the best examples of this great artist's 
work. Yancey was I suppose, a limited 
musician; he very seldom wandered away 
from the twelve bar formula, in fact 
there was little need for him to do so. 
Within this admittedly narrow musical 
world he created some beautiful jazz 
piano. Yancey found he could express 
himself to the full within the range of 
the blues. He was content in the medium 
and he saw no reason to alter with the 
years—-although, with his primitive piano 
technique it is doubtful if he could have 
done so. Even on the few occasions when 
he played rags or stomps, his interpreta- 
tion took on something of the idiom of 
the blues. 

Jimmy’s life storv is not a sensational 
one. He was a quiet, gentle man who 
liked the simv'e pleasures of life, and 
was content to remain in the background. 
He relied on the devoted helo of his wife 
Estelle (a very fine blues singer in her 
own right) who was with him until his 
death, helping and advising him in all 
his problems. “Mama Yancey was the 
kingpin of Jimmy's life it was the 
almost perfect partnership, he would not 
do anything without consulting her”, 
wrote a friend who knew them well. His 
letter continues, “They both gave so 





DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


JIMMY YANCEY 


much to each other; Jimmy was a very 
remarkable man, and Estelle an amazing 
personality, who deserves wider 
recognition.” 

Yancey started his career as a singer 
and tap dancer when he was a mere 
child, and it was when he was an 
entertainer that he began to take an 
interest in the music of his race, parti- 
cularly the blues. For many years his 
piano activities were only a sideline and 
were not a feature of his act. It can be 
said with truth that Jimmy was never 
really a _ professional musician. He 
seldom played piano commercially. On 
occasions he would take the odd job for 
a small fee, but he never had to rely on 
his playing to earn a living, and was 
therefore untouched by commercialism in 
any form. 

With his song and dancz routine he 
toured America, and later visited 
Europe. By 1913 he had retired from 
Vaudeville and returned to the city of 
his birth, Chicago. 

To Baseball enthusiasts who visited 
Comiskey Park. the home of the Chicago 
White Sox, Jimmy was a familiar figure. 
for he was ground keeper there for many 
years—right up until his fatal collapse in 
1952. A period of nearly thirty years at 
one job is quite a proud record. 


MAX JONES SAYS 

At his best Yancey produces pro- 
foundly moving music and his style had 
a lasting effect on such men as Albert 
Ammons, Meade Lux Lewis and many 
others (even the legendary Pine Top 
Smith himself). His playing is delicate 
and full of the most delightful right hand 
improvisations; yet when he is playing 
his faster blues he can produce a fierce 
swing the equal of any other pianist in 
a similar idiom. Writing in the Melody 
Maker (Aug. 24th, 1954) the very 
knowledgable Max Jones said: “Yancey 
achieved the distinction of producing 
more blues music from a slender techni- 
cal equipment than anyone I know. In 
slow vein, his wonderful. oft2n haunting 
variations on an_ eight-or-twelve bar 
chorus have not been surpissed for 
simple exoressiveness”, This descrivtion 
sums up the essentials of Yancev’s great- 
ness as a pianist. Never at anv time does 
he play to the gallery, never does he try 
to be clever. This is a sincere folk artist 
plaving endless variations on the blues. 

The titles under consideration were 
made in 1941 and are among the best 
examples of Jimmy's work. 

“Yancey’s Mixture” is well titled for it 
is a typical example of his playing. A 
lovely slow blues, containing manv otf 
Yancev’s famous tricks, with those 
delightful bass figures so much a part of 
his musical makeuo and which blend so 
wonderfully well with his right hand im 
provisations. 

‘Death Letter Blues” enables us to 
hear Yancey as a singer. While it would 
be unfair to call him a ereat blues singer. 
he shows that he could present a vocal 
blues with great feeling and = under- 
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standing. This is blues of extreme 
sadness. Nothing lightens. the mood of 
grim dispair. The voice dramatically 
underlines the lyrics, and there is an air 
of complete human misery which should 
move all but the most hardened cynic 
“Midnight Stomp” provides a striking 
and welcome contrast. It rocks from the 
very first. bar. Jimmy shakes off his gloom 
and proceeds to give us some fine barrel- 
house piano. 

Side two opens with a charming little 
tune which he has called “Boodlin’”. A 
favourite theme which he has previously 
recorded under the title of “Slow and 
Easy Blues”. Yancey’s titles have always 
been very elastic, and later he was to 
produce yet another version which he 
named “Keep A’ Knocking”. The present 
version is the equal of the other two, and 
it remains one of the best of his com- 
positions. “At The Window” is the 
slowest of slow blues in this mood 
Yancey was unequalled. This is the 
blues played by a master. The. form is 
simple as usual, almost stark, yet the 
playing never becomes monotonous 
“Sweet Patootie” is slightly faster and is 
another familiar and well loved Yancey 
routine. There is an austere beauty about 
this music which defies criticism. 

“The Rocks” is a _ fierce medium 
tempo performance and contains many 
elemen‘s of boogie (as dozs “Midnight 
Stomp”). This is a good examole of how 
Jimmy builds uv a mumber to a logical 
and exciting climax. The music contained 
on these tracks ts unpolished and by no 
means technically correct. The occasional 
wrong note can be heard and must be 
nlaced on the debit side of the account, 
but for all his technical faults, Yancev 
was a genuine folk artist and a master of 
the piano blues. Surely that was enough 





JAZZMANS’ DIARY — from page 12 

At the end of the contest the judges 
retired to deliberate and assess their 
verdict, and here the bombshell fell 
Lord and Lady Donegail announced that 
they were awarding maximum points. of 
600 to the Bill Brunskitl band. To other 
bands they were allocating little, and in 
some cases no points. The result of this 
was a complete swamping of the nicely 
calculated marking of the other judges 
Attempts by Ray Witham, who was 
running the contest, to point out that 
this was ridiculous made a mockery of 


the whole evening and wasn't 
allowed anyway, were of no avail 
The Donegalls were adamant, and 


insisted on placing 1,200 votes in the 
Brunskill bag. The band in their eyes 
could apparently do no wrong. The rest 
of the panel were rendered powerless by 
their disbelief that this could really be 
happening; Ray Witham dithered; Lord 
and Lady Donegall insisted, and, in the 
confusion, Bill Brunskill was declared 
the winner, to the everlasting glory of 
Dada, Anarchistic Bumble and supreme 
idiocy in high quarters 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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STANDARD — 78's 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
AND HIS ALL STARS 


Theme From Threepenny Opera — 
Back O’Town Blues 
(PHILIPS PB574—6s.) 

The Threepenny Opera Theme is a 
sheer delight. Weill’s melody is a very 
catchy one and Louis obviously takes a 
delight in singing the rather gory lyrics. 
Catch his pronunciation ot “oozing” 
and you can tell he is having fun. The 
accompaniment is first class, Kyle and 
Trummy and Ed Hall fill in to perfection 
and Louis’ dubbed-in horn is quite 
wonderful. He also leads the last all-in 
as only he can, with fine backing from 
Hall and Young. Incidentally this is the 
only tempo for this tune! 

Lhe reverse is a good version of 
Louis’ own “Back O’Town”. Plenty of 
hokum, but plenty of good jazz, with 
Trummy’s trombone outstanding. S.T. 

Armstrong (tpt), Trummy Young (tmb), 


Edmond Hall (cit), Billy Kyle (pno), Barrett 
Deems (drs), Arvell Shaw (bass) 


COUNT BASIE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Roll ’em Pete — April in Paris 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF LB10022—6s. 74d.) 

The Joe Turner version of “Roll 
‘em Pete” will never be bettered, but 
this one, by Joe Williams and the 
Basie Band, has its points. For one thing 
the words are intelligible, up to date, 
and spiv-sophisticated. No other band 
could provide such a fierce beat, and the 
harsh angularity of the instrumental 
comment is entirely modern. This side 
ends with a fine passage of vocal riffing, 
driving, but lacking the incredible 
passion of the older version which we 
all should know so well. Different, but 
quite satisfying. “April in Paris” is 
heavily orchestrated, tricky, and loud; 
an old trick of throwing in snatches of 
old tunes, and a new one of supplying 
two false endings, with vocal instruction 
to try again. Personal supervision of 
Norman Granz, in case that helps. 


GEORGE CATES 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring GEORGE AULD 
Royal Blue — Remembering 


(VOGUE CORAL Q72138——6s 3d.) 


These two sides are the worst rubbish 
I've heard for some days. “Royal Blue” 
is supposed to be a blues, with a dance 
band plus strings playing a syrupy, 
inane tune, and Georgie Auld bluein’ it 
up all over the place on a soprano. He 
plays all the cliched phrases that a jazz 
man, gone commercial, could think of. 

“Remembering” is an even more 
stupid tune, complete with a choir 
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wandering from unison to harmony, and 
Georgie Au!d filling in where he can on 
a Hawkins-type tenor. 

This recipe probably aims at the 
sentimental adolescents holding hands 
by the juke box at the corner drug 
store. B.B. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
I Thought About You — Love Me 
Or Leave Me 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF LB10020—6s. 74d.) 

A singer is likely to be more of an 
acquired taste than any other sort of 
musician; for those who really care for 
this singer, this record may be of some 
value. These two sides do not represent 
the best of Billie Holiday. Neither is at 
alt memorable, and the general impres- 
sion is of tiredness, and a_ casual 
approach which might pass for relaxa- 
tion, but is not. “Thought About You”, 
with piano, is despairing, and the better 
side; “Love Me”, with band, is full of 
old mannerisms. G.B. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Honeysuckle Rose — Learnin’ the Blues 

(COLUMBIA LB10023—6s. 74d.) 

“Honeysuckle Rose’”—taken at a 
bounce tempo that really bounces. A 
very infectious rhythm, with tenor 
melody first chorus against trumpet 
figures and organ punching out chords. 
Second chorus—a swinging trumpeter 
that still enjoys this great Waller tune. 
The organ stops and the pulse of this 
section is a joy to these ears. Jacquet 
follows with two great choruses, proving 
what a really great jazzman he is. 

“Learnin’ the Blues” organ states 
the tune—a short bit of tenor nicely re- 
strained and then that swinging trumpet 
again. The organ is in good hands so it 
doesn’t mar the flow of things. Two fine 
sides. B.B. 


33% 
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STAN KENTON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Opus In Chartreuse—Sunset Tower 
(CAPITOL CL14539—6s.) 


Both these sides are a bit dull. Banal 
tunes played in unison by various instru- 
ments. “Sunset” is the more pleasant of 
the two. Fair trombone solo, impeccable 
intonation from the band and a well re- 
corded balance between rhythm section 
and the blowing ensemble. 


Winter In Madrid — Baa-Too-Kee 
(CAPITOL CL14537) 


“Winter” is a chromatic tune that 
grows a bit tired. It’s played with an 
L.A. treatment and features a vocal by 
Ann Richards. To me it isn’t the type of 
tune that lends itself to a vocal and the 
words are absurd. 

“Baa-Too-Kee” is a monotonous 
Baion. The arrangement contains a few 
interesting tonal colours—what dull 
material to record. 


Cherokee — Limelight 
(CAPITOL CL14542) 

“Cherokee” is a Lennie Niehaus 
feature .He sets the tempo with a four 
bar intro and plays quavers jazz to the 
end non stop. He borrows a lot from 
Parker—I can’t think of anyone better 
to borrow from—and lays it down with 
perfect timing. The arrangement offers 
tremendous support without ever getting 
in the way. I’ve heard Niehaus more 
inspired but he’s always in command of 
what he does. 

“Limelight” is a typical Gerry Mulli- 
gan original. The limelight is on trom- 
bonist Carl Fontana most of the way, 
with well drilled ensembles. As big band 
writing, I don’t think this quite comes 
off. A tasty drum solo winds it up. 








Bob Burns 


Staniey Dance 


Brian Nicholls 
Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 





Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Art Hodes Backroom Boys 
Illinois Jacquet 
Mike Butcher Jazz At Massey Hall Vogue EPV 1104 **** 
Buck Clayton Jams Benny Goodman 


Keith Goodwin 4 Saxes in 12 Tones Vogue LDE 170 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Buck Clayton Jams Benny Goodman 


Teddy Wilson 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings 


Art Hodes Backroom Boys 


Vogue LDE 174 *** 
Columbia LB 10023 **** 


Philips BBL 7068 *** 
Philips BBL 7068  *** 


Columbia 33C 9019 **** 


London AL 3552 _*** 








Vogue LDE 173 **** 
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My Lady — Frank Speaking 
(CAPITOL CL14540) 


“My Lady” is a feature for Lee 
Konitz’ alto, playing soulful jazz on a 
beautiful chord sequence by Bill Russo. 
This is the Kenton band that came to 
Dublin—the greatest dance band I ever 
heard. 

Fine distinctive saxophones; a fine trom- 
bone sound; a trumpet section with a 
sear. I can’t understand him changing 
the instrumentation for the present one. 
It just can’t compare. For me, Konitz is 
the greatest, especially with the Kenton 
band, where he seemed to mature. 

“Frank Speaking” highlights the 
virtuoso technique of Rossolino at a 
bounce tempo, later breaking into up 
tempo, which shows him at his best. The 
band plays like only this band could, 
and the Russo arrangement is a perfect 
setting to delight a jazz man. 


Portrait of Count — Invention for 
Guitar and Trumpet 


(CAPITOL CL14541) 


“Portrait” is a Conte Condoli feature 

1 trumpet player with feeling for a 
slow mood and fire in his uv tempo jazz. 
A big sound and a contrelled technique. 
Another fine Russo composition, this is 
a must for all Kenton enthusiasts. 

“Invention” is a sparkling Holman 
composition featuring Maynard  Fer- 
guson’s trumpet and Sal Salvador 
guitar. It also shows the band off, with 
its ultra modern sound. The contribu- 
tions of this band are still way ahead of 
its time. B.B. 


TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
with DILL JONES 


Stompin’ At The Savoy—China Boy 
(DECCA F10708—Ss. 8d.) 


One O’Clock Jump — Moonglow 
(DECCA F10709 Ss. 8d.) 


With the advent of the “Benny Good- 
man Story”, a deluge of Goodman-style 
records hit the market, and although 
one wouldn't expect the Tony Kinsey 
Quartet to “get into the act” 
they have done, with successful results. 
The instrumentation of the quartet was 
altered for the session -—- Ronnie Ross 
switched from baritone to clarinet, and 
Dill Jones was brought in on piano. 

I like the relaxed, “after hours” 
atmosphere on Basie’s classic “Jump”. 
Dill’s piano paves the way for some 
excellent Bill Le Sage vibes, and Ronnie 
Ross proves his worth on clarinet—his 
first major date on that instrument. 
“Moonglow one of Benny’s finest 
quartet recordings--sounds very authen- 
tic. Highspot here, apart from Ronnie’s 
mellow clarinet on the theme statement, 
is Dill’s piano chorus—-perfectly in 
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keeping with the general trend, and 
excellent, to say the least. 

Clarinet and vibes state the theme of 
“Stompin’ ” more good Ross and Le 
Sage, with Dill on a slight Teddy Wilson 
kick. Drummer Tony and bassist Eric 
Dawson sustain a rocking, up-tempo 
beat for “China Boy”, and clarinet and 
vibes fuse well together for the ensemble 
passages. 

My chief criticism of these records is 
not of their musical content, but that all 
four tunes have been considerably over- 
worked. This unique-sounding little 
group have a _ library of excellent 
arrangements, and it seems a pity that 
most of them will never find their way 
on to record. K. 

Ronnie Ross (clit), Bill Le Sage (vibes), Dill 
Jones (pno), Eric Dawson (bs), Tony Kinsey 
(dms). 


TURK MURPHY AND HIS BAND 


Theme From The _ Threepenny 
Opera — Maryland, My Maryland 


(PHILIPS PB564 — 6s.) 


A not very important version of 
Weill’s catchy tune. It is over arranged 
and never gets going at all until the 
last chorus. Funny thing is that accord- 
ing to the label Turk arranged the 
Threepenny Theme for Louis odd ? 
The backing is an up-tempo, spirited 
version of the old flag waver. Trumpet 
and clarinet acquit themselves quite well 
and the band moves along. S.T. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Dixieland Highway—Beatin’ Around 
(H.M.V. Pop 193 — 4s.) 

Can we say much about this one. Im- 
possible to review it as jazz, its 
connection with it is so slight. If you 
want easy music with a Dixie flavour 
for a party or dance, this will do: unlike 
some of the serious school it neither 
loses its beat nor attempts the impos- 
sible. Sid Phillips has been playing this 
type of music for quite a time, and while 
it doesn’t raise the temperature, it does 

not depress: it like some we could 
mention. 

“Dixieland Highway” is competent, 
but without any distinguishing marks; 
“Beatin? Around” is also unremarkable, 
but uses some atmospheric trumpet and 
well-thumped drums. Neat but not 
gaudy. G.B 

MUGGSY SPANIER’S 
DIXIELAND BAND 
Tin Roof Blues — Muskrat Ramble 
(TEMPO 45/A36 — 6s. 3d.) 

Muggsy’s throbbing trumpet is one of 
the ‘really individual sounds in white 
American jazz, and on these two sides he 
is well up to standard. “Tin Roof” is 
pleasant, taken at an easy pace, with 
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Pee Wee in unusual mood, quiet, senti- 
mental, and somewhat aimless. The full- 
toned trombone of Lou McGarrity is 
competent and fitting, although inclined 
Dorseywards at times. 

“Muskrat” is a tune that cannot fail 

it invariably inspires some feeling. The 
band really go on this one, Muggsy pro- 
ducing heat and drive, and Pee Wee the 
croak and stutter that we know so well. 

A sound and satisfying performance in 
a well-tried manner, avoiding both the 
zombie-like style of much Dixie music, 
and the epileptic fervour that often 


passes for inspiration. G.B. 

Muggsy Spanier (cnt), Pee Wee Russell (cit), 
Lou McGarrity (tmb), Gene Schroeder (pno), 
Carl Kress (gtr), Bob Casey (bs), Joe Grauso 
(dms) 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


RUBY BRAFF QUARTET 
Struttin® With Some Barbecue; 
Mean To Me — Ellie; You’re A 

Sweetheart 
(LONDON EZ-N19011—-13s. 7d. 


Four melodious sides by Braff with 
rhythm accompaniment. His treatment 
of “Struttin’”’ is quite unique and very 
fascinating, although Guarnieri’s piano 
chorus is rather too fussy to please these 
ears. “Mean To Me” was always a good 
melody and Braff makes the most of it. 
His technique is very sound and 
although at times he plays a lot of notes, 
he never irritates by his verbosity. 

“Ellie” is a Braff composition. As 
one would expect it is a tuneful frag- 
ment which lends itself well to his 
broad toned improvisations. Guarnieri 
has a good solo on this one, and also 
sounds better on the very slow “Sweet- 
heart”. Page and Donaldson provide the 


beat in expert fashion. S.T. 
Braff (tpt), Johnny Guarnieri (pno), Bobby 
Donaldson (drs), Walter Page (bass) 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Take the “A” Train—Out of Nowhere 
(PHILIPS BBE12024— Ils. 10d.) 


The modernists seem to dote on this 
almost over-simplified style of small 
band jazz, heavily overweighted as it 1s 
with classical cliches. Perhaps this is one 
of its biggest attractions, although I 
confess that I find it neither suitable nor 
particularly entertaining to hear modi- 
fied and adapted snatches of exquisite 
Bach counterpoint pushed almost willy- 
nilly into Ellington’s “*A’ Train”. Pau: 
Desmond's thin-toned alto solos enjoy 
even more applause than the leader's 
solos, and there is no doubt that he is 
full of melodic ideas, especially in 
“Nowhere”, which was always a reed- 
man’s piece. Dave Brubeck shows more 
rhythm than I have come to expect from 














WORTH A SPIN—continued 


his work, but fails to capture the 
essence of these two tunes. In the Elling- 
ton track he seems to let his rhythm 
men lead him at times when the lead 
should clearly have come from him. 

Iry it for its interesting twists, but do 
not be surprised if it is not quite what 
you expect. G.L. 


CHRIS CONNOR 


Lullabye Of Birdland; Try A Little 
Tenderness — All About Ronnie; 
Spring Is Here 


(LONDON EZ-N19010—11s. 10d.) 


If you liked Chris Connor with the 
Stan Kenton Orchestra, then this record 
is for you. For without the powerhouse 
brass and reed sections behind her, Chris 
shines even brighter than before. 

Three ballad tracks and one medium- 
fast number go to make up this album 

and Chris shows sound integrity by 
her excellent choice of material. Her 
voice is comparable to June Christy’s, 
with slight traces of Peggy Lee and 
Sarah Vaughan to embellish it even 
further. 

Listen to the great feeling she has for 
the beat on Shearing’s “Lullaby”, her 
compelling warmth and phrasing on 
“Tenderness”—the best of the ballads. 
Everything is so easy and relaxed — a 
mood difficult to create, but worth every 
ounce of trouble. Compare this version 
of “Ronnie” to the one she cut with 
Stan Kenton some years ago (Capitol CL 
13961), and you'll soon realise that Chris 
is far happier here with the Ellis Larkins 
Trio than with a_ big band. Finally. 
“Spring is Here”, a_ beautiful ballad 
beautifully sung, rounds off a set that 
must surely rate as one of the finest 
vocal albums of the year K.G. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


There ’s Not A Friend Like Jesus; 
Walk With Me—I’m Getting Nearer 
My Home; Even Me 


(VOGUE EPVI125—13s. 7d.) 


“Walk With Me™ is. to my mind, tye 
best of these four tracks, with a pulsing 
beat and closely integrated accompani- 
ment. The trouble with much Negro reli- 
gious music that reaches us on record is 
that divorced from the rhythmic basis and 
the controlled hysteria of the perfor- 
mance, it is so often seen to be melodi- 
cally vulgar and almost _ intolerably 
sentimental. When listening to a Mahalia 
Jackson. how one longs for the crispness 
and fantastic attack of a Marie Knight. 

But this is a good record, nonetheless. 
showing the full stature and power of 
this singer; her abundant range and 
technisue, allied to her massive 
sincerity, produce gosnel singing which is 
highly individual and, to many people, 
deenly moving. 

Alex Korner’s notes are informative. 
and useful in that thev stress the deep 
division hetween the religious singer and 
the popular entertainer or blues singer. 


THAD JONES 
Compulsory: Blue Room — The 
Zec; Alone Together 
(LONDON EZ-C19009—-13s. 7d.) 
These were the first sides that Thad 
Jones ever recorded, and by the sound 


of them were made before he joined the 
Count Basie Orchestra. The accompani- 
ment is by the Billy Mitchell Quintet, 
and I find the overall sound rather thin 
and the rhythm not too strong. Jones 
flurries around on the up-tempo “Zec” 
and sounds very boppish on “Compul- 
sory”. The best track is the ballad 
“Alone”. Here Thad shows off his good 
control and broad tone. S.T. 


LONG PLAY — 33; rpm 


CHET BAKER ENSEMBLE 
Bockanhal; Ergo; Moonlight Be- 
comes You; Headline — A Dandy 
Line; Little Old Lady; Goodbye; 

Pro Defunctus 

(VOGUE LDE1632—29s. 6}d.) 


Chet made these sides in Hollywood, 
December, 1953. They present him in the 
guise already known to most British 
collectors—-as a boyish, gently wayward 
trumpeter whose personality reached 
across the world with the release of the 
first Gerry Mulligan Quartet records. I 
hope to trace a line of development 
from Chet in the Mulligan foursome to 
his vigorous, forthright, completely 
transformed artistic self at a U.S.A.F. 
camp show near London last October, 
when I review a_ forthcoming Baker 
Quartet LP, made in France and set for 
distribution here by Felsted. 

Meanwhile, however, if you liked 
Chet’s earlier Vogues as Mulligan’s side- 
kick or leader in his own right, you'll 
enjoy the set detailed above. Baker 
sounds as undemonstrative as he ever 
was here. He takes the same liberties, 
with the harmonic structure of the tunes 
in question when he improvises (like the 
habitual “ear” player he happens to be). 
The _ self-styled ensemble includes 
several of the better Sunset Boulevard 
boys (Russ Freeman on piano, Herb 
Geller on alto, the late Bob Gordon on 
baritone)——but on the whole I find the 
same shallowness of expression, the pre- 
occupation with intricate _ trivialities, 
which [I have noted before when 
reviewing typical modernist records 
from a_ similar region in America. 
Tenorist Jack Montrose’s ingenious but 
unstimulating arrangements. plus the 
personal influence which Richard Bock 
(according to Chet) has on the dates he 
makes, probably did most towards hold- 
ing the can-be wailers in check. 

“Good-bye” proves anew that Chet 
can invariably blow an affecting ballad 
with due poignancy—-and I expect I'll be 
spinning this track much more than the 
others. “Lady”, despite a statement to the 
contrary in Alun Morgan’s cautious 
liner notes, does retain much of the feel- 
ing of the original Carmichael tune, in 
mv opinion. “Moonlight”, taken slower 
and more solemnly than Bing Crosby 
fans would exnect, should be quite 
accevtable to Jimmy Van Heusen. who 
wrote it. however. Montrose’s “Dandy 
Line’ gets snirited treatment: the re- 
maining tunes. whose titles. at least. I 
like. beine also bv Mortrose. “Pro 
Defunctus” (again citing Alun’s notes) 
“hrings to mind the nre-war song 
‘Three Little Fiches’”. although it alee 
brings to mind Shorty Rogers’ writing 
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which may or may not be a significant 
juxtaposition of ideas. The opening 
choruses of “Bockenhall”’, “Line”, and 
“Lady”, blown by the four horns 
(Baker, Gordon, Geller, Montrose) with- 
out the rhythm section (Freeman, bassist 
Joe Mondragon, drummer _ Shelly 
Manne) reveal in the sharpest relief how 
clean, careful in its dynamics, smoothly 
blended and evidently well rehearsed 
Chet’s front line is. I can therefore re- 
commend the whole set as an object 
lesson in instrumental craftsmanship . . . 
but its general lack of emotional impact 
will tell against the rugged jazzman’s 
listening pleasure. -B. 


SIDNEY BECHET 


Vol 1: Blues In The Air (a); Wild- 
man Blues (a); Everybody Loves 
My Baby (a); Wild Cat Rag (b): 
Viper Mad (b) — High Society (a 
and b); Halle Hallelujah (b); 
Kansas City Man Blues (b); Les 
Oignons (b); 

Vol 2: Old Fashioned Love (b): 
Charleston (a); Swanee River (a): 
Southern Sunset (a); Ol Man River 
(a);—Dans Les Rues d’Antibes (a 
and b); Panama Rag (a and b); 
When The Saints (a and b); Royal 
Garden Blues (a and b). 


(VOGUE LAE 12010/1—38s. 3d.) 


Made at the Olympia Golden Disc 
Concert held to celebrate the sale in 
France of over a million Bechet records, 
these two should make it possible for 
you to throw away all those other 
thousand Bechet records made in France. 
Here you have everything, or as they 
say in the vernacular—the lot! 

I would love to praise these records 
unstintedly, but frankly there is nothing 
much here to enthuse over, always 
excepting the playing of Sidney himself. 
The playing of both these French bands 
is not very strong, and the surprise is 
that they have improved so little, playing 
as they do under Bechet’s guidance. 
Luter’s rhythm section has it over 
Reweliotty’s, particularly on the slower 
tunes, but the latter try their best on the 
much too fast ‘Ol’ Man River’ and the 
incredibly untidy “Charleston”. Luter’s 
best side is “Viper”. Here they back 
Bechet very well and really lay down a 
beat. The most interesting tracks are 
those featuring Bechet’s own comoposi- 
tions, “I Don’t Know’, “Wild Cat”. 
“Hallelujah”, “Viper? and of course 
“Les Oignons” are all worth a place in 
vour collection. As on all concerts there 
is a lot of extraneous noise to put up 
with, but considering this took place in 
Paris, the din is not as bad as one might 


expect. S.T. 

(a)}—Andre Reweliotty (c't’. Guy Longnon (tpt), 
Jean-Louis Durand (tmb), Eddie Bernard (pno), 
Zozo d’Halluin (bass). Andre Jourdan (drs). 

(b)—Claude Luter (clt), Pierre Dervaux, Gilles 
Thibaud (tpts), Benny Vasseur (tmb), Claude 
Philippe (pno), Roland Bianchini (bass), Marcel 
Blanche (drs). 


BOB BROOKMEYER QUARTET 


Liberty Bell; Have You Met Miss 

Jones ?; Isn’t It Romantic; Blues — 

Doe Eyes; Red Devil: Last Chance; 
Body and Soul 


(VOGUE LDE164 29s. 6d.) 


Most horn-plus-rhythm groups fall 
into one of two categories. Either it 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


becomes timesome after a couple of 
hearings because the horn and piano, 
the two major solo instruments, are 
unable to sustain interest, or the horn 
player and pianist are such good musi- 
cians that they are able to produce a 
wide range of tonal colours trom their 
limited instrumentations, and so ‘keep 
the listener interested. 

Happily for us, this album, for the 
most part, falls into the latter category. 
frue, the Brookmeyer Quartet have little 
in the way of tonal colours to offer but 
they make up for it by their excellent 
choice of material, a rhythm section with 
a feeling for the beat, and faultlessly 
played solos. 

Valve trombonist Brookmeyer, _ is 
without doubt a master of his instrument 
and in addition is not a pianist to be 
easily overlooked, and as a composer, 
contributes two originals to this set. 

Pianist John Williams may seem 
somewhat “jerky” at first hearing, but he 
is not really, it’s just that he likes to 
“push” the soloist, and that, in this type 
of quartet, can be a good thing. Try his 
sequences on “Last Chance” and Bob's 
original “Liberty Bell” as samples, then 
dwell on his swinging solo on the 12-bar 
“Blues” workout. 

Brookmeyer is superb throughout. As 
a personal choice, I favour his own up- 
tempo “Last Chance” and Johnny 
Green's ever-popular “Body and Soul” 
as the best tracks. He phrases well, has 
a head full of logical, musical ideas, and 
gets them out in a fluent, agile manner. 
Bassist Red Mitchell, now rated as one 
of the best. wrote “Doe Eyes” and “Red 
Devil” leaving plenty of scope for his 
own work. “Miss Jones” and “Roman- 
tic’ comolete the set, with more 
excellent Williams and Brookmeyer. An 
album that shouldn't be missed. K.G. 

Bob Brookmeyer (viv-tb.), Johnny Williams 


(pno), Frank Isoia (dms), Bilt Anthony (bs, I, 2, 
3, 4,), Red Mitcheil (bs, 5, 6, 7, 8) 


TEDDY BUCKNER 
Martinique; Do Lord; West End 
Blues; When The Saints — Oh, 
Didn't He Rambie; Honky Tonk 
Parade; Just A Closer Walk With 
Thee; Battle Hymn of the Republic 

(VOGUE LDE175—29s. 64d.) 


Here is a record which is somewhat 
unusual and contains some good jazz, 
notably from Buckner himself; Harvey 
Brooks, an excellent pianist; and Joe 
Darensbourg on soprano and clarinet. 
The longish version of “Martinique” 
strikes the right tempo, and rides along 
gently. Woodman geis a little corny, but 
Brooks and Darensbourg are fine. “Do 
Lord” is real New Orleans material com- 
plete with singing by the band and a 
stirring last chorus forcibly led by 
Buckner. “West End” features Buckner 
in Armstrong vein. He does well, his 
tone and control are good and he is ably 
assisted by Brooks. The “Saints” are as 
usual. 

All the tracks on the reverse have 
much to commend them Buckner sings 
very pleasantly on “Honky Tonk” and 
his trumpet playing is virile and well 
toned. I particularly like his version of 
“Closer Walk” on which Darensbourg 
takes a fine low register clarinet chorus. 
All-in-all an interesting band whose 
main weaknesses are a poor trombonist 
and a not very strong drummer. It is 


unfortunate that each track is split by 
inhuman audience noises which do noth- 
ing but irritate, and must have scared 
the poor musicians to death. S.T. 
Buckner (tpt), William Woodman Sr. (tmb) 
Joe Darensbourg (clt/sop), Harvey O. Brooks 
(pno), Jesse Sailes (drs), Arthur Edwards (bass) 


BUCK CLAYTON JAMS 
BENNY GOODMAN 


Christopher Columbus — Don’t Be 
That Way; Undecided 
(PHILIPS BBL7068—35s. 14d.) 
George Avakian and John Hammond 
hav: a splendid get-together with some 
Goodman revamps and as interesting a 
jam group as I could ask to hear. Sur- 

prising to me is the recording dates 

“Columbus” in Dec. 1953, and the 
others eight months later, which 
accounts for personnel variations. This 
is the best sort of mainstream jazz 

loose and relaxed and full of good solos 
topping some fine rhythm section work. 
becomes tiresome after a couple of 
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unravel the myriad variations in soloists 
on the 254 minute “Columbus” track, 
from tne pen of Chu Berry. I confess 
which Avakian tells us runs to 364 
choruses. The theme, incidentally, is 
that the overall picture is one of Basie 
jazz (Newman, Charles Thompson, 
Freddie Green, Page, Jones). Both Buck 
and Joe sound terrific, and really out- 
shine trombonists Urbie Green and Hen- 
derson Chambers. Towards the end of 
this mammoth session Sir Charles 
Thompson and Buck Clayton indulge in 
some delicious exchanges, so much so, 
that I would like to see this track re- 
titled “Passing The Buck”! 

The reverse is equally interesting but 
perhaps less exciting. Billy Kyle lacks 
the rhythmic strength of Thompson, but 
Trummy Young and Coleman Hawkins 
both enrich the soloists in no small way 
The informality of the whole session is 
outstanding. and I can readily imagine 
the scene and the people creating it 
wishing only that I could have occupied 





SIDNEY BECHET and CLAUDE LUTER admire the GOLDEN DISC 
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1923 LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH 
KING OLIVER 


Chimes blues; Froggie Moore: Just gone; 
Canal Street blues; Dipper Mouth blues; 
Weather bird rag; Mandy Lee blues; Snake 


rag 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
London AL3504 


1924-1925 LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
“PLAYS THE BLUES 


The railroad blues; The world’s jazz crazy, 
Lawdy, so am I with TRIXIE SMITH 
Jelly bean blues; Countin’ the blues; See see 
rider with MA RAINEY 
Come on, Coot, and do that thing; Find me 
at the Greasy Spoon; When your man is 
going to put you down with COOT GRANT 
and WESLEY “KID” WILSON 

London AL3501 


1924-1926 JAZZ CLASSICS 


Wild man blues; Melancholy with JOHNNY 
DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 
Georgia bo bo; Drop that sack with LIL’S 
HOT SHOTS 

Static strut; Stomp off, let’s go with ERSKINE 
TATE’'S VENDOME ORCHESTRA 
Terrible blues; Santa Claus blues with RED 
ONION JAZZ BABIES Brunswick LA8597 


1935-1941 LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
CLASSICS 


Mahogany Hall stomp; Dipper Mouth blues; 
When the Saints go marching in; Save it, 
pretty mama; West End blues; Bye and bye; 
When it’s sleepy time down South; I'll be 
glad when you're dead you rascal you 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA Brunswick LA8528 
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1951 SATCHMO AT PASADENA go marching in; Someday you'll be sorry; St. 
ae —" on Louis blues; Back o’ Town blues; Big Mama’s 
WITH a a tes ue See, Te ee eee ee 
c < cans; Ste St: - oe ew / 
huckle-buck; Honeysuckle rose; My Monday candi tecemininatiata 
date: Just you, just me: You can depend on 
binel ee eee SAT HMO SERENADES B k LA8679 
ues; : = — ; ae SATCHMO SE N/ oh runswick L/ 
ee : Ms YN AND : my ; 
; Snake et age secrinue A ig I LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH GORDON 
BAND es , JENKINS Brunswick LA8700 
AL3504 LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH THE MILLS 
1955 LOUIS ARMSTRONG AT THE BROTHERS Brunswick LA8681 
ONG CRESCENDO aces Hes = i 
When it’s sleepy time down South; Jeepers SORES SE EE Se: ee ee ae 
wn creepers; Tin roof blues; The bucket’s got Extended Play records 
: = a hole in it; Rose room; Brother Bill; Lazy 
Sees river; "Tain’t what you do; Perdido; Blues for 
— bass; Don’t fence me in; Stompin’ at the On 78 r.p.m. records: 
—e Savoy; Old man Mose; Rockin’ chair; Cest si Cacia tbe tated ane bhi 
aaa Tl bon; When you're smiling; When the Saints S Brunswick 02065 
3RANT Drop that sack 02502 
Perdido St. blues/2.19 blues 03164 
AL3501 Basin Street blues 05303 
Down in honky tonk town/Coal cart 
blues 03165 
I can’t give you anything but love 
iv : ; Ain't misbehavin’ F6954 
eae 1947 a AT SYMPHONY Once in a while/On the sunny side 
: = of the street F6613 
ie iuskrat ramble: Black and blue: Royal I double dare you/True confession F6619 
ae “ 7 : 3 ‘ ZS Shadrack/Jonah and the whale F6835 


SSKINE | Garden blues; Lover; Stars fell on Alabama; 
I cried for you; Since I fell for vou: Tea for 
h RED {two; Body and soul; Mahogany Hall stomp; 
LA8597 | Steak face; On the sunny side of the street; 
High society; That’s my desire; C jam blues; 
Baby, won't you please come home; How high 
,ONG fthe moon; Boff boff 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE 


and many others 





FULL DETAILS IN 
JAZZ ON LP’s 


: ae ALL-STARS Brunswick LAT8017/8 
1es: : 
Save it, Price 2/6 
a S0—NEW ORLEANS DAYS 
e 

Panama; New Orleans function (Free as a , 
> HIS bird; Oh, didn’t he ramble); The bucket’s got JAZZ ON 18 S 

ahole in it; Bugle call rag : a 
LA8528 | LOUIS "ARMSTRONG AND_ THE Price I/ 


ALL-STARS Brunswick LA8537 


















JAZZ CONCERT 

That's for me; Fine and dandy; Baby, won't 
you please come home; I surrender, dear; 
Russian lullaby. 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE 
ALL-STARS Brunswick LA8534 


$1-1954 MUSIC FROM “THE 
GLENN MILLER STORY” etc. 


Big butter and egg man; Basin Street blues; 
Otchi-tchor-ni-ya; Margie; Struttin’ with 
some barbecue 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE 
ALL-STARS Brunswick LA8691 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


the modest place of one of the resident 
flies in the studio. Certainly Benny 
Goodman never made jazz sound like 
this. G.L. 

Buck Clayton, Ine Newman (tpt), Urbie Green, 
Henderson Chambers (1 on!y), Trummy Young (2 
and 3 only) (tmb), Lem Davis (alto); Julian Dash 
(1 only), Coleman Hawkins (2 and 3 only) (ten), 
Charlie Fow.kes (bar); Sir Charles Thompson (1 
only), Bily Kyle (2 and 3 only) (pno), Freddie 
Green (gtr), Walter Page (1 only), Mi.ton Hinton 
Q and 3 only) (bs), Jo Jones (ds) 


CHRIS CONNOR 


Lush Life; Out Of This World; 
Cottage For Sale; How Long Has 
This Been Going On—Goodbye;: 
Stella By Starlight; Gone With The 
Wind; He’s Coming Home 
(LONDON LZ-N14007—-29s. 64d.) 


Formerly with the Stan Kenton band, 
Miss Connor outsold everything else on 
the rising Bethlenem label in America 
last year with her vocal LP’s. She stayed 
with tradition by sounding like a direct 
June Christy copyist but here she 
emotes in a softer, more flexible style, 
still with mor: than an iota of Christy 
influence but also affected by a variety 
of other, superior popular singers—Nat 
Cole, Jeri Southern (who is more or less 
the female equivalent of Nat, of course) 
and possibly Peggy Lee. 

Some U.S. critics have caroped about 
Chris’ frequent out-of-tuneness and 
other failings, but her intonation on ihe 
titles under review gives no cause tor 
undue alarm. In fact, from all points of 
view, | have found this to be a first-class 
proposition for the niterie set, and musi- 
cally interesting enough for the broad- 
minded jazz collector to investigate, too. 
The songs are excellently chosen, none 
of them too familiar for discomfort and 
all of a literate standard in words and 
music. I still prefer Nat Cole’s original 
“Lush Life” (despite Pete Rugolo’s 
cluttered accompaniment to Nat) and 
Ella’s “How Long” but that’s no 
serious reflection on Chris. She projects 
with heart, hipness and a_ huskily 
endearing tonal quality. Her phrasing 
and variations are knowledgeable. And 
the Vinnie Burke Quintet, with Burke on 
bass. Ronnie Ohdrich (clarinet and flute). 
Joe Cinderella (guitar), Don Burns 
(accordion) and Art Mardigan (drums) 
makes an appropriate noise behind her. 

M.B. 


VICTOR FELDMAN 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Suite Sixteen; Duffle Coat—Deep In 
A Dream; Easy To Love; Time Will 


Tell 
“(TEMPO LAP6 — 29s. 6d.) 
“Suite Sixteen”, definitely drummer 


Tony Crombie’s most important work to 


date, is broken down into four move- 
ments. The first-—*Monody”—employs a 
weird, plaintive theme that leads into 


“Minore” a swinging, up-tempo jazz 
sequence. Here it is Victor who is in the 
limelight, with two great choruses and a 
further sequence after Tommy Pollard’s 
inspired piano workout. The most 
interesting movement is the third. It is 
an unusual, insistent melody, entitled 
“Habanera”, and I’m hoping Tony will 
take it in hand, and develop it to an even 
greater extent. “Epilogue”, the final 
movement, follows a similar pattern to 





the first. Victor is good, and Tony plays 
quieter, more relaxed drums than I’ve 
ever heard from him before. He also 
doubles piano on the first and fourth 
movements, tne chair for the middle two 
being filled by the now seldom-heard 
but still-great_ Tommy Pollard. The 
forceful, big-sounding bass is that of 
Eric Peter, the young Swiss musician 
who created an indelible impression 
with the short lived Ronnie Scott big 


band. There’s a_ relaxed atmosphere 
about the quartet’s interpretation of 
“Dream”, scored basically as a_ solo 


vehicle for Victor's vibes. Crombie’s 
“Time Will Tell” is a mellow, nostalgic 
melody, apparently very much _ to 
Pollard’s liking—if his own solo contri- 
bution is anything to go by. 

Norman _ Stenfalt’s slow, melodic, 
piano intro to “Love” is the highspot 
here, but don’t let it detract you from 
enjoying Victor's two choruses that 
follgw. Allan Ganley’s attractive original 
“Duffle Coat” winds up the set. It is an 
outstanding contribution, and it gets 
outstanding treatment with Victor's solo 
being the most relaxed of the set. 

K.G. 

Victor Fe’dman (vibes), Tommy Pollard (pno), 
Fric Peter (bs), Tony Crombie (dms) on tracks 1, 
3 afd 5, Victor, Norman Stenfalt (pno), Lennie 
Bush (bs), Phil Seamen (dms) on tracks 2 and 4 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Thanks For The Memory; It Might 
As Well Be Spring; You'll Never 
Know; I Can’t Get Started; Moanin’ 
Low; Taking A Chance On Love— 
That Old Black Magic; Old Devil 
Moon; Lover Come Back To Me; 
Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea; You'll Have To Swing It 
(BRUNSWICK LAT8091-- 37s. 63d.) 
Ella sings the first side sweet, to the 
backing ot Andre Previn and John Scott 
Trotter. The tunes are good, the style 
unchanged, but the combination does 
not tickle my fancy as much as the 
reverse, where she indulges in some of 
her hotter arrangements. The backing of 
Benny Carter and Sy Oliver groups are 
altogether more robust and in keeping 
with Miss FitzGerald’s down to earth 
voice, and I know that this side of the 
record will fully satisfy her host of 
admirers, as it did me. G.L. 


FOUR SAXOPHONES IN 


TWELVE TONES 


Lost In a Fugue; Tone Poem; I 
Galy Have Eyes For You; Fran- 


tastic—Frankly Speaking; Illusion; 
Caleta; Crazy Quilt 
(VOGUE LDEI170—29s. 6d.) 


Without going into too much detail, 
let's get it right from the beginning that 
the “12 tone system” employed on this 
record apparently bears little relation- 
ship to the complicated system used by 
Arnold Schoenberg, Alban Berg, and 
their contemporaries in some European 
art music. 

Lyle Murphy, responsible for the 
eight arrangements in this album, has 
evolved his own “12 tone system”, and 
these scores are merely examples of its 
simplest use, by which he has managed 
to produce fresh, invigorating sound 
from the four saxes. If the technicalities 
of the album title tend to put you off, 
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forget it, for this is, for the most part, 


simple, easy-on-the-ear jazz—impeccable 
in performance and always enjoyable. 

The most striking thing about the 
album is the exepuonally high degree of 
musicianship — displayed throughout. 
Soprano saxist Russ Cheever, seldom 
heard in a jazz environment but active 
in Hollywood film studio orchestras, 
plays consistently in tune, and leads the 
section with authority. The _ late, 
lamented Bob Gordon puts down some 
of his best work on wax, especially on 
“[llusion”, his solo teature, jand also 
through his excellent contributions on 
the ettervescent “Frantastic’. Cheever, 
who does not improvise, shines in the 
scored sequences of the Latin-tinged 
“Caleta”. 

Another important factor about this 
album is that it also brings to light the 
work of two seldom-heard, very under- 
rated jazzmen——altoist Frank Morgan 
and tenorist Buddy Collette. Frank, with 
his Bird-like tone and spirited drive, is 
possibly the best “swinger on the set. 
try “Frantastic’ and “Crazy”, which 
kicks off with the sax team unaccom- 
panied. Collette (currently playing with 
the Chico Hamilton Quintet) figures pro- 
minently throughout, and really excels 
on the slow, nostalgic “Tone Poem” and 
in his two choruses on “Sneaking”. 

Lost in a Fugue’, the most technical, 
yet brilliantly conceived score of the set, 
is not really a fugue, but is based on the 
“pyramid system” (or apparently so) as 
Mike Butcher points out in his excellent 
sleeve notes. A figure played by one 
instrument is re-iterated by other horns 
pitched above or below the first, to 
reduce it to its simplest form. Nothing 
technical about “Eyes’’—just a peach of 
an arrangement with good solos all 
round. Finally, the rhythm section. Gocd 
bassing by Buddy Clarke, and little to 
choose between the drumming of Chico 
Hamilton, and Ritchie Frost. Arranger 
Murphy forgoes his usual sax and 
clarinet to play celeste on a couple of 
tracks. K.G. 

Russ Cheever (sop), Frank Morgan (alto), 
Buddy Collette (tenor), Bob Gordon (bar), Buddy 
Clarke (bass), Lyte Murphy (comp., arr., celeste), 
Chico Hamilton (dms 1, 5, 6 and 8), Richie 
Frost (dms 2, 3, 4 and 7) 


THE BENNY GOODMAN STORY 
Volumes 1 and 2 


Let’s Dance; Down South Camp 
Meeting; King Porter Stomp; It’s 
Been So Long; Roll ’Em; Bugle Call 
Rag — Don’t Be That Way; You 
Turned The Tables On Me; Goody 
Goody; Slipped Disc; Stompin’ At 
The Savoy; One O’Clock Jump 


(BRUNSWICK LAT8102-——37s. 64d.) 


Memories Of You; China Boy; 
Moonglow; Avalon— And The 
Angels Sing; Jersey Bounce; Some- 
times I’m Happy; Shine; Sing, 
Sing, Sing 
(BRUNSWICK LATS8103) 

My work has taken me to the delight- 
fully green but unbelievably wet 
countryside of Ireland, but a batch of 
records plus a slightly harrassed note 
from the editor has arrived and 1 have 
finally located a machine able to revolve 
at 334 r.p.m. 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


After the first few bars of “The 
Benny Goodman Story” the owner of the 
house, his wife, two dogs and a cat, have 
withdrawn discreetly to another room, 
and it is obvious they do not share my 
enthusiasm for the music contained on 
these two twelve-inch albums. Any 
reader who has seen the film will know 
just what to expect, and. though the 
performances lack the spontaneity and 
well drilled musicianship of the real 
Gocdman band, they do recapture much 
of the mood and feeling ot Benny’s 
“King Of Swing” era. 

The selections include almost every- 
thing heard on the sound-track of the 
film, and throw in as a bonus one or two 
arrangements such as “You Turned The 
Tables On Me”, “Goody Goody” and 
“It's Been So Long.” 

Benny’s own contribution throughout 
is outstanding; relaxed, stylish and 
always in perfect taste. There is plenty 
else of interest too. The jammed version 
of Benny’s tune “Slipped Disc” for 
instance, the nostalgia of “Stompin’ At 
The Savoy”, “Don't Be That Way” and 
“One O'Clock Jump”, and the excellent 
improvisations of both the Trio and 
Quartet items. Harry James solos well 
on “Shine”; Ziggy Elman recreates his 
famous “And The Angels Sing”; while 
Gene Krupa comes into his own with 
“Sing, Sing, Sing”. P.T. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
HIS QUARTET AND ORCHESTRA 
Avalon; One O’Clock Jump; Don’t 
Be That Way; Stompin’ At The 
Savoy; Down South Camp Meeting 
—Sing, Sing, Sing; And The Angels 


Sing; King Porter Stomp; Bugle Call 
Rag 
(H.M.V. DLP1116—26s. 5d.) 


More Goodman featuring many of the 
same tunes. This has been issued to tie 
in with the film, but these are the 
original Goodman recordings, made _ be- 
tween 1937 and 1939. “Avalon” is by the 
Quartet. This makes interesting comnari- 
son with the sound track recordings, but 
I think that these originals must take 
pride of place. If you're an ardent Good- 
man fan you'll want all three albums—if 
only fairly so, then I would recommend 
the original recordings. i 2 


BENNY GREEN 
PAUL QUINICHETTE 


Green: Blow Your Horna (a); Blues 
In Lament (a): People Will Say 
We're In Love (b); Rhumblues (b): 

Takin’ My Time (a); I Wanna Blow 

(b); Quinichette The Heat’s On 

(c); I Can’t Give You Anything But 

Love (d); Humpty Dumpty (d): I 

Remember Harlem (d); Mine (c): 

The Heat’s Off (c) 

(BRUNSWICK LAT8099—37s. 64d.) 

Suitably titled “Blow Your Horn” tis 
12-incher shows off to advantage the 
talents of trombonist Green and tenor 
saxophonist Quinichette—each having a 
side to themseives. 

The Green side is fine middle-period 
stuff showing off the leader's fine tone 
and exceptional control. “Blow”, with 
vocal by Benny, is good jumping blues 
material. “Lament” is a quaintly, attrac- 
tive melody, containing some finely 


poised and supple playing from Green 
Frank Wess has an interesting solo on 
the attractive “Takin’ My Time”, whilst 
Green and pianist Cliff Small play some 
subtle blues on “Rhumblues” and the 
faster “I Wanna Blow”. I rate this a very 
good side. 

The reverse is also very good. For the 
two “Heats” and “Mine” Quinichette 
has the assistance of the great Jo Jones, 
plus guitarist Darr and the excellent 
Marlowe Morris on organ. Paul plays 
some intelligent, tasteful tenor over a 
rhythm which at times really jumps 
along. The other tracks have the 
humorous Jimmy Golden (listen to his 
quotes on “I Can't Give You), and the 
excellent Roy Eldridge tune “I Remem- 
ber Harlem”, but there is not a dull or 
uninteresting side on the whole record 

S.T. 

(a Green wth Frank Wess (tenor), Cec 
Pavne (bari-sax), Clitf Small (pno) Tommy 
Potter (bass), Osie Johnson (drs), Candido (bon 
goes ‘conga drum Juiy 1953 

(b Green with Billy Root (tenor), Small pno) 
Ike Isaacs (bass), Jerry Segal (drs) April, 1954 

(c}—Quinichette with Mar'owe Morris (Ham 
mond organ). Jerome Darr (gtr), Jo Jones (drs 
September, 1953 


(d)}—Quinichette .with Jimmy Golden pno 
Skeeter Best (gtr), Jimmy Richardson (bass), Les 
Ersk ne (drs) February 1954 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
Long Ago and Far Away; They 
Didn't Believe Me; Look For The 
Silver Lining; Bill; Can I Forget 
You; The Song Is You—Or Man 
River; The Folks Who Live On The 
Hill; Dearly Beloved; Make Believe; 
I Won't Dance; Why Was I Born 
(DECCA LK4121—35s. 14d.) 





H=NRY ‘RED’ ALLEN plays with the GSO..LEWI3 BAND 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


In the past five years Ted Heath's 
style has not changed a lot. His arrange- 
ments are still slick and well played in 
the main, and his choice of material, 
especially on record, leaves little to be 
desired. This selection of “Kern For 
Moderns” lays accent on the remarkable 
arranging ability of trombonist Johnny 
Keating. His best is probably “Silver 
Lining , but he never fails to make good 
use of soloists, even though they may 
not be allowed to perform in the best 
jazz vein. G.L. 


ART HODES BACKROOM BOYS 


Jug Head Blues (a); Jack Daily 
Blues (b); Blues ’n Booze (c); Feel- 
ing At Ease (d)—Careless Love (d); 
Low Down Blues (ec); Blues For 
Jelly (b); KMH Drag (c) 
(VOGUE LDE174—29s. 63d.) 


Along with Mezzrow, and perhaps in 
a slightly different way, Jack Teagarden, 
Hodes must have more genuine feeling 
for blues than any other white musician. 
He is not a great soloist, although often 
a very interesting one, but he certainly 
inspires the groups he leads. There is a 
real atmosphere running through this 
excellent record, an atmosphere which 
remains, even tho’ the personnels 
change. 

Listen to the playing of Max Kamin- 
sky here. Surely the most under-rated 
white horn man, he is inspired by Hodes 
and plays some unusually intense blues. 
On the fine “Blues ‘n Blues” he growls 
like a Cootie; on “KHM” he exhibits a 
most delicate turn of phrase, and on 
“Jughead”, he plays the most relaxed 
open horn one could wish to hear. Also 
on “Jughead” is some really fierce play- 
ing from Sandy Williams one of the 
really great hot trombonists—who also 
contributes a long solo on “Lowdown.” 

Clarinettists Simeon and _ Nicholas 
make interesting comparison on “Blues 
For Jelly”, “Daily’s” and “Careless 
Love”, “Feelin’ At Ease”. Nicholas per- 
haps has it by a shade on the beautifully 
relaxed “At Ease”, but Simeon’s blues 
are both exceptional. But this is in fact 
an exceptional record. S.T. 

(a}—Max Kaminsky (tpt), Sandy Williams 
(tmb), Hodes (pno), Arthur Shirley (gtr), Israel 
Crosby (bass). 21/4/44 

(b)-—Oliver Mesheux (tpt), Omer Simeon (clt), 
Al Lucas (bass), Fred Moore (drs), Hodes (pno) 
14/9/45 

(c)}—Kaminsky, Hodes, Moore (drs and vocal) 
6/4/45. 

(d)—Albert Nicho'as (ct), Wellman Braud 
(bass), Baby Dodds (drs). Hodes (pno). 26/12/45 

(e)}—Same as (a) less Kaminsky 


JAM SESSION—No. 2 
Oh, Lady Be Good—Blues For 


The Count 
(C OL UMBIAI 33CK10021—39s. 74d.) 
Originally “Jam Session No. 4”, 


this is the best of this Granz studio 


series, although like all the others it 
suffers with a personnel lacking in 
homogeneity. I think there are enough 


recordings now to prove that clashing 
sty!es do not act as a stimulant in a jam 
session, that musicians achieve most 
when they have a warm group feeling 
and a common direction. Commercially, 
it may be thought good policy to catch 
at the followers of different schools, but 
I doubt very much if it pays off. The 
presence of Stan Getz and Buddy 
DeFranco is such a drag that it may 


dissuade admirers of Count Basie, 
Benny Carter and Willie Smith from 
buying the record. But I hope not, for 
there 1s some enjoyable jazz here. 

Comparison of the Basie-led rhythm 
section with that on Jam Session—No. | 
is very detrimental to Peterson and Co. 
Basie is superb, Freddie’s rhythm guitar 
contributes marvellously, and _ both 
Simmons and Rich play well. The four 
swinging piano choruses which open 
“Lady Be Good” are up to the Count’s 
highest standards and provide the real 
highspot of the record. On the reverse, 
he plays organ with his customary skill 
and lift, provides some exciting, sending 
backgrounds, but unfortunately does not 
solo. Even during the prolonged rigours 
of Getz and DeFranco, this rhythm 
section is a joy to hear. 

After Basie, Benny Carter is the most 
impressive soloist, in execution and in 
the ordered building of intelligent, mov- 
ing music. Willie Smith, however, 
effectively carves him so far as swinging 
is concerned on “Blues For The Count”. 
Basie seems to feel what Willie is doing 
and backs him perfectly. Harry Edison 
plays agreeably both sides, but is not 
particularly inspired. After the decayed 
versions of Lester Young conceptions 
featured by Getz, Wardell Gray’s solos 
sound very much better, but I don’t find 
him as attractive here as on earlier 
records. On a session of this kind, and 
with a rhythm section like this one, he 
should, surely, have concentrated on 
swinging first and not worried so much 
about the recherché lick. The Wardell of 
the Hines hand on the two Vogue EPs 
was the musician wanted here, but, alas, 
he was long gone. DeFranco, “the best 
clarinet playing today”, Granz claims, is 
as pleasing as a dentist's drill and lasts 
longer. Dig his tasteful quote from 
“Rhapsody In Blue” on the blues side. 
Witty, some would say. 

Love that rhythm section on “Lady 
Be Good” . S.D. 

Count Basie, pno and org, Harry Edison, tp, 
Benny Carter, Willie Smith, as, Wardell Gray. 
Stan Getz, ts, Buddy DeFranco, c, Freddie 
Greene, g, John Simmons, b, Buddy Rich, d 


GEORGE LEWIS 
QUARTET 


Darktown Strutters Ball; Hindustan; 
St. James Infirmary; Some of These 
Days (New Orleans All Stars) 
Dallas Blues; Red Wing; Lou-Easy- 
an-i-a; Careless Love (Quartet). 


(LONDON HB-U1045 — 25s. 03d.) 


George Lewis is a minor figure; minor 
figures should not record extensively, in 
their own interests. Let us think of the 
Lewis who has given us the wonderful 
“Burgundy Street Blues”, “Milenburg”, 
or “Climax Rag”, and forget most of the 
other work. 

Frankly, it is incomprehensible to me 
that an American jazz fraternity which 
is content to encourage the lesser New 
Orleans men, should not have been able 
since yf war ended to find George 
Mitchell, or a number of others, whose 
work still. strixes us across twenty-five 
years. (Most of us have a bee in the 
bonnet, and one American critic was 
always looking for Geechy Fields, 
apparently without success). 

Of the eight tracks here, only one gives 
pleasure—-the slow, fumbling and melan- 
choly “Careless Love”. This is the type 
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of music which suits Lewis, and which 
does him no disservice (unlike many of 
his admirers. Those who have odd ideas 
about the relative status and import- 
ance of Lewis might care to play John 
Dodds’ “Careless Love” (American 
Music 635) after hearing this one. 

Apart from this one tune, the Quartet 
side is hopeless, hag-ridden by the 
familiar monstrous beat; if he could 
shake it off, the piano player might 
travel. The very bottom of despondency 
is reached on both sides in the vocal 
numbers, although “St. James” is worse 
than “Louisiana” by a good length and 
a half 

The term “All Stars” usually indicates 
a gathering of distinguished performers: 
not so in this case, for even the presence 
of Red Allen is no salve, and indeed he 
contributes the fantastically bad vocal, 
in “St. James Infirmary”. The four band 
tracks provide the sound which is typical 
of this type of band—ill-tuned, lacking 
swing, with shading of only the crudest 
sort, and generally dull. If the presence 
of Allen demonstrates any fact, it is that 
there is no going back. Trumpeter of 
enormous character and talent as he is, 
and, often, singer of some merit, here 
he is indistinguishable in the general 
melee. To contradict the cover notes, 
musicians of a variety of styles very 
rarely play happily together; there is 
little that is happy about this session. 

Advice to Lewis lovers; remember the 
good work, and don’t patronise the bad. 
This record, with one reasonable track 
to seven faulty, cannot be recommended. 


Quartet—George Lewis (clt), Alton Purnell (pno, 
vcl), Lawrence Marrero (bjo) Alcide Pavageau (bs). 

All Stars—Red Allen (tpt, vcl.), George Lewis 
(clt), Jim Robinson (tmb), Lester Santiago (pno), 
Lawrence Marrero (bjo) Alcide Pavageau (bs) 
Paul Barbarin (dms). 


GERRY MULLIGAN 


Blues Going Up; Little Girl Blue; 

Yardbird Suite—Western Reunion; 

I Know, Don’t Know How; Red 
Door 


(VOGUE LAE12006--—38s. 3d.) 


The first track here is a good one. 
The boys have a crack at the blues and 
some surprisingly tasteful music results. 
The same can be said for “Piano Blues” 
on which Mulligan shows that he is no 
mean pianist. “Yardbird’” was one of 
Charlie Parker's most interesting com- 
positions and the arrangement here shows 
careful planning and attention to detail. 
“Little Girl” I can’t bear—it is played in 
that sad, sour modern fashion and is 
without rhythm, beat or purpose. 

I don’t like much of the reverse. Chico 
Hamilton’s crisp drumming is_ sadly 
missed and the over-long versions of 

“Red Door” and “Western Union” be- 
come very boring. I wish these modern 
boys would learn to blow—much of 
what they play here is quite pretty, but 
it all sounds so terribly effete. 
S.T. 

Side 1—Mulligan (bari and pno), John Eardley 
(tpt), Red Mitchell (bass), Chico Hamilton (drs). 

Side 2—Larry Bunker replaces Hamilton. Zoot 


Sims (tenor) and Bob Brookmeyer (valve-tmb and 
pno) added. 


NEW ORLEANS ALL STAR BAND 


That’s A Plenty; Tailgate Ramble; 
I’m Going Home; La Vie En Rose; 
Farewell Blues—Put On Your Old 
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WORTH A SPIN 


Grey Bonnet; Christopher Colum- 

bus: The Blues; Bugle Call Rag; 

Basin St. Blues; You Rascal You; 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 


(VOGUE LAE12013—38s. 3d.) 


Recorded at this year’s Dixieland 
Jubilee, this all sounds pretty sad. The 
band are a composition group of some 
musicians from New Orleans plus a 
Hollywood rhythm section, and frankly 
it doesn’t add up to very much. There 
are long announcements eulogizing the 
various musicians, but nobody plays 
anything worth a damn, _ excepting 
clarinettist Raymond Burke, who takes 
all the chances he gets to prove his 
worth. Side 2 introduces Johnny StCyr 
who leads the group through two num- 
bers in which the only person in step (or 
tune) is St. Cyr. The rest of this side is 
taken up by some frightening singing and 
tooting by Sam De Kemel. Not for me. 


Geo. Girard (tpt), Jack De'taney (tmb), Ray- 
mond Burke (cit), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo/gtr), Stan 
Wrightsman (pno), Phil Stevens (bass), Rolly 
Culver (drs), Sam De Kemel (bugle). 


NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 


Eccentric; Oriental; Sweet Lovin’ 

Man (take 1 and 2)}—Shim-Me-Sha- 

Wobble; Weary Blues; That Da Da 
Strain; Wolverine Blues 


(LONDON AL3552—29s. 63d.) 


Volume Two of the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings (with George Brunis) is 
one which I can recommend most highly 
to anyone interested in the early develop- 
ment of White Jazz. The trumpet and 
cornet playing of Paul Mares; the soaring 
clarinet of Leon Rappolo; the growling 
trombone of George Brunis—all are 
heard at their best in some exciting 
collective improvisations which have 
dated Tess than one might think. There 
is no time for analysis here, though I 
would mention the interesting inclusion 
of two different takes of “Sweet Lovin’ 
Man”, and suggest that you add this, 
along with Volume One, to your collec- 
tion for both musical and_ historical 
interest. The recordings were all made 
for Gennett in 1922 and 1923. 

PE. 


CHARLIE SHAVERS 


Ili Wind; Stormy Weather; Let’s 

Fall In Love—I Cover The Water 

Front; You’re Mine, You; Out of 
Nowhere 


(LONDON HB-N1047—25s. 04d.) 


I must admit a measure of disappoint- 
ment when I hear this record for the first 
time. Instead of the sometimes exciting 
swing of the Shavers horn, we are treat- 
ed to some protracted sentimentality and 
a lush string backing. He shows imagina- 
tion and unusually good tone in his mild 
variations on these conventional themes, 
but it is not the music I expect to hear 
from this veteran jazz player. I hope he 
will be allowed by Bethlehem (the 
original label) to indulge in more sport 
on his next visit to their studios. 

REX STEWART 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Stompin’ At The Savoy (b); ’'m The 
Luckiest Fool (a); Swamp Mist (c); 
Let’s Try It (b) — I Didn’t Know 
About You (b); Last Blues (c); 





Muskrat Ramble (b); Madeleine (b) 
(FELSTED EDL87017—25s. 03d.) 


The record works of Rex Stewart out- 
side the Ellington organisation are suffi- 
ciently rare to make most collectors sit 
up and take notice. I am sure that this 
release warrants such attention, al- 
though I would not class it in the top 
flight of Rex’s recording career. The 
background to this session is that Rex 
Stewart was invited to bring a band to 
the Jazz Festival in Nice in 1947, of 
which the front line (Sandy Williams, 
Vernon Story) was American, and the 
rhythm section made up by local Con- 
tinental talent. The two groups heard on 
this record are basically the same as the 
band which played at Nice, and the re- 
sults achieved are similar. The rhythm 
section tends to be weak and slightly 
groping, but Rex’s playing is immaculate 
and at times highly impressive. He is a 
very emotional soloist, who plays with a 
great diversity of styles and never fails 
to please me. The best of these tracks 
seem to be “Last Blues”, “Swamp Mist”, 
and “Stompin ”; “Muskrat” fails com- 
pletely, but has two interesting choruses 
by Rex and Sandy Williams, whose trom- 
bone can be most exciting. At times the 
band lapses into rank commercial style, 
which is to be regretted, but the overall 
impression which it leaves with me is 
one of much worthwhile jazz and some 
excellent solos. G.L. 

(a)}—Rex Stewart (tpt), Sandy Williams (tmb), 
Johnny Harris (alt, cl). Vernon Story (ten), Don 
Gais (pno), Czbanyick (bass), Ted Curry (dms). 

(b)—As (a) except Fred Ermelin (bass) for 
Czbanyick. 

(c)—Stewart (tpt), Story (ten), Gais (pno), J. J 


Tilche (elec. gtr), Lucien Simoens (bass), Curry 
(dms). 


MIDWESTERN JAZZ 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S 
COLLEGIANS 
March Of The Hoodlums—Walkin’ 
The Dog 
HITCH’S HAPPY HARMONISTS 
Boneyard Shuffle—Washboard Blues 
HUSK O’HARES SUPER 
ORCHESTRA 
Tiger Rag — San 
THE WOLVERINE ORCHESTRA 
When My Sugar Walks Down The 
Street — Prince of Wails 
(LONDON AL3554 29s. 64d.) 


“Midwestern Jazz” contains selections 
on the first side by two early Hoagy 
Carmichael groups. On “Walkin” the 
Dog” and “March of the Hoodlums”, 
(Hoagy Carmichael’s Collegians) Hoagy 
was composer, vocalist, pianist and 
cornet player. The sides were recorded 
in April 1928 and Hoagy’s cornet solo on 
“Dog” is supposed to be his last record- 
ed work on that instrument. Both 
performances are played with plenty of 
enthusiasm, but remain distinctly amateur 
imitations of The Wolverines. The two 
selections of Hitch’s Happy Harmonists 
do not stand the test of time well and 
are vaguely reminiscent of Nichols at 
his worst. 

The two Husk O'Hare items on the 
reverse probably have some connection 
with the N.O.R.K’s, but neither is of 
very much interest, other than historical. 
They were recorded on March 10th, 1922 
six months before the N.O.R.K. made 
their first important sides for Gennett. 
The two sides by the Wolverines were 
made in December, 1924, a few months 
after Bix had left to join Charles 
Straight, and in spite of some pleasant 
cornet from Jimmy McPartland, they 
are well below the standard of the 
original Wolverine recordings. _P.T. 


TEDDY WILSON . 
Oh, Lady Be Good; Darn That 
‘Dream; Tea For Two; The One I 
Love — Tenderly; Emaline; Liza; 
Everything Happens To Me 
(COLUMBIA 33C 9019—29s. 64d.) 
Immaculate piano playing by the 
didactic Mr. Wilson so titled by Nor- 
man Granz. “Lady Be Good” is a fast 
swinger. I don’t think I have ever heard 
Wilson play quite this way, but he never 
gets lost and his touch and technique are 
easily equal to the occasion. “Dream”, 
“Tenderly” and “One I Love’, the slows, 
are full of subtle variations and need 
careful listening to. “Tea For Two’, an 
awkward tune except in expert hands, 
after a most capricious introduction turns 
into the best version of this tune I know. 
Which leaves my three favourites, “Ema- 
line’, “Liza” and “Everything”. Here ts 
Wilson at his very best, full of subtle 
accents and gay improvisations, playing 
three good tunes. Doesn't he get a 
lovely tone out of a piano? Sn. 
Side 1—Buddy Rich (drs), John Simmons (bass) 
Side 2—Denzil Best (drs), Aaron Bell (bass 
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Of all the boppers, I have liked Miles 
Davis best. After hearing him ard his 
group at Jazz City in Hollywood, I like 
him better than ever. Something about 
the way Miles has played never seemed 
as hopeless as the others. The statements 
he has made, the wav he has looked. the 
general feel about him has been closer 
to jazz than the others. more honest than 
Diz, less erratic than Monk and Powell. 
far less tragic than Bird, warmer than all 
of them. Wherever Miles is, whatever 
he is doing. he seems to be in good com- 
mand of himself. He hasn't goofed as 
is most common in bopology. 

One can, in a sense, think of him as 
a lost Joe Smith. He was born too late 
and into the wrong siyle for greatness. 
He went a long way out and it is a rough 
and bumpy road coming back, but there 
is a chance that he can make something 
of it yet. He will be thirty this year and 
by mainstream standards that is quite 
young. By authentic jazz standards, he 
has thirty years ahead of him, and a 
good musician can cover a lot of ground 
in that time. 

LIKE JOE SMITH 

Like Joe Smith, he was born in a small 
middlewestern town—Miles in Alton. 
Illinois and Joe in Ripley, Ohio. Like 
Jce, Miles played around St. Louis. Like 
Joe. Miles went to New York and played 
with the outstanding musicians of the 
country. some like Coleman Hawkins and 
Benny Carter who were not boppers and 
with whom Joe Smith had played. In 
their own styles, Joe and Miles are des- 
cribed as having lyrical and soulful quali- 
ties. Of their differences. Joe Smith could 
never have worn the tag that has been 


MILES 


hung on Miles Davis. There was nothing 
about the sound of Joe Smith's trumpet 
that could be described as “man walking 
on eggshells’. Joe knew solid ground 
and Miles hasn’t found it yet. It seems 
to me that a man whose trumpet sound 
suggests walking on eggshells instinctively 
feels that something is wrong with the 
ground of his style, that it isn’t solid and 
strong as the ground of any jazz style 
ought to be. This shaky-ground fecling 
p!us a feeling of inferiority runs con- 
sistently and strongly through the bop 
and progressive music. The famous 
Lighthouse is full of these feelings in 
concrete torm and aside from the music 
played there. It is a large room and 
hanging on the four walls of this room 
are paintings, arranged as they would be 
in an art gallery. These paintings express 
in definite terms the boppers’ feelings of 
discontent with jazz, inferiority before 
classical music and the shaky, uncertain 
ground of their style. The sense of 
humour expressed can best be described 
as weird. 


Some of the paintings have remained 
in my mind. A grotesquely misshapen 
goof is dancing on a huge stage, centre 
front. Deeply in the background, a row 
of vague, classical ballet dancers appear 
in the familiar Swan Lake kind of cos- 
tume, Gracefully they stand on one toe, 
arms delicately posed in the air.  Be- 
neath the painting the ugly goof says. 
“It was then I noticed that I was differ- 
ent’. Again and again we get the mes- 
sage that jazz is inferior to classical 
music. Nothing could be more false or 
misrepresentative, but if they feel like 
that, why don’t they go away and play 
classical music and leave jazz alone ? 
Why doesn’t John Lewis replace Milt 
Jackson and Connie Kay and play the 
classical music of which he is so fond ? 
Is it because the moment they let go of 
‘azz they will find themselves out of the 
Emelight and also out of money ? 


DAVIS 


by Berta Wood 


Also at the Lighthouse on the back 
wall is a large painting of a drummer 
at his drums and below it, “Never let the 
right hand know what the left hand is 
doing”. The wording of this title may 
not be exact but the meaning is. There 
was a grotesque, weeping violinist, on 
stage, front and centre and the title. 
‘Everyone has something to offer”. And 
so it went around the room. | did not 
see one painting that I could like. 

EN POCO LOCO 

At the Tiffany club where Shelly 
Manne has been for some time, there are 
paintings on the walls and an attempt 
to become associated with modern paint- 
ing. The “En Poco Loco” school of 
modern painting, no doubt.* On the 
bandstand Sheliy Manne boasts that En 
Poco Loco means wacky in the bean, 
crazy in the head. It is pitiful that they 
do not understand that painters such as 
Yan Gogh and Gauguin are primitive 
painters and that if they wished tuo 
identify themselves with good modern 
painting, they would be playing authentic 
jazz and not bop. Certainly no kind of 
cool music. 

The musicians Miles gathered into his 
band explained much about the leader. 
One must make wide allowances for the 
contracts and commitments of the music 
husiness and keep in mind that a leader 
cannot pick and choose the musicians he 
‘wants. One may be in Paris. Another 
cannot or will not travel. Every band 
has prob'ems and whatever they were in 
the Mile; Davis group, they had been 
well ironed out. 

Since I do not like the bop style, 1 
have to hang on tight to keep from being 
driven out of a place where it is being 
played. I’m glad that I hung on through 
the bop numbers Miles and his band 
played, for some very interesting things 
happened. To a man, this band can 
swing. They worked together in a close- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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RALPH BURNS AMONG THE JATP’s 
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EP WEST COAST JAZZ 


NORMAN GRANZ JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
“MIDNIGHT JAZZ AT CARNEGIE HALL” 


SING AND SWING WITH BUDDY RICH 
BE PR CHARLIE PARKER 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON BIG BAND 
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the greatest jazz repertoire in the world —on 







COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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MUSIC FOR TORCHING WITH BILLIE HOLIDAY 
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JATP’s 


OLIDAY 


T JAZZ 


IMONIC 
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AMPTON 








Perpetual Motion (Soloist: oSscAR PETERSON); Spring in Naples (Soloist: FLIP PHILLIPS); 
Sprang (Soloist: ROY ELDRIDGE): Chuck-a-luck (Soloist: RAY BROWN): 

Early Awedom (Soloist: BILL HARRIS); Music for a strip teaser 

(Soloists: ROY ELDRIDGE @nd FLIP PHILLIPS) ; 

Pimlico (Soloist: JIMMY HAMILTON); Taxco (Soloist: LOUIS BELLSON) 33CX10017 


Accompanying artists include: JIMMY ROWLES, piano: 

HARRY EDISON, tpt.; BENNY CARTER, alto sav.; 

LARRY BUNKER, drums; JOHN SIMMONS, bass 

It had to be you; Comé rain or come shine; I don’t want to cry anymore; 

I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you’ A fine romance; Gone with the wind; 
I get a kick out of you; Isn’t this a lovely day 38CX10019 


Featuring STAN GETZ, tenor saz.; CONTE CANDOLI, tpt,; 

SHELLY MANNE, drums; LOU LEVY, pi@n0; LEROY VINEGAR, bass 
East of the sun (West of the moon); Four; Suddenly it’s spring; C OLUMB ‘ 

Night in Tunisia; Summertime; Shine 33CX10018 = bee A) agg 





Featuring FLIP PHILLIPS ; BILL HARRIS; JO JONES; 
ILLINOIS JACQUET ; HOWARD McGHEE; RAY BROWN; HANK JONES 
Perdido; Mordido; Endido 33CX10020 
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Orchestra conducted by HOWARD GIBELING 

Everything happens to me; Wrap your troubles in dreams 

(and dream your troubles away); Sure thing; Glad to be unhappy SEB10024 


(CHARLIE PARKER, alto Sar.; MAX ROACH, drums; 
AL HAIGH, pidno ; PERCY HEATH, bass) 
Now’s the time; Chi chi; Confirmation; I remember you SEB10026 4]] recorded 


Flying home; Swingin’ on C; 
Midnight Sun; The blues ain’t news tome SEB10025 under the personal 


CoOL, 


(Vocal: JOE WILLIAMS; COUNT BASIE, piano; F. GREENE, gt?r.; E. JONES, bass; rer : 
S. PAYNE, drums; F. WESS, C. FOWLKES, W. GRAHAM, F. FOSTER, M. ROYAL, SUperVvision of 
sares.; H. COKER, B. POWELL, W. HUGHES, tbns.; J. NEWMAN, R. JONES, W. CULLEY, tpts.) a 
The Comeback LB10017 


records 





Norman Granz 
with rhythm accompaniment 
O Ken-Karangae; They call the wind Maria LB10019 


SEXTET (cionet HAMPTON, vibraharp; DWIKE MITCHELL, piano; JOHN MACKEL, gtr.: 

PETER BADIE, DaSS; RUFUS JONES, drums; ISAURO HERNANDEZ, conga drum) 

A song of the Vineyard; 

BIG BAK!) (with above personnel plus J. ARAKI, R. PLATER, E. CHAMBLEE, R. BRAUER, 

J. EVANS, S@res.; E. PRESTON, W. DAVENPORT, J. BROOKS, E. MULLENS, tpts,; A. HAYES, Cohunbla Grénhenhone Commas 
A. SPANOW, H. ROBERTS, tbns.; R. PLATER, Clt.; W. RUFF, Jr. Horn) 
Shalom — Shalom LB10018 
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The JAZZ RECORD 


THE DELTA FOUR 
Swingin’ On that Famous Door 
(60270) 

Farewell blues 
(60271) 

Roy Eldridge (tpt): Joe Marsala (clt): 


Carmen Mastren (2); Sid Weiss (b). 20th 
Vec.. 1935, New York 


(BRUNSWICK 02273) 


Joe Marsala was one of the young 
Chicagoans who did all sorts of non- 
musical jobs for a living by day and 


practised on his clarinet and listened to 
the white and coloured musicians by 
night during the peak of the Chicago jazz 
era of the twenties. By the late thirties 
Joe. with his trumpet playing brother 
Marty, had his own band at the Hickory 
House in New York from whence several 
sessions. compered by Alistair Cooke. 
were broadcast by the B.B.C._ for 
listeners here a procedure which no 
longer seems to interest that organisaiion 
despit2 the increased jazz appreciation 
today. Although he made a number of 
records in the years 1935 to 1945 Joe 
Marsala has done very little in the 
recording studios during the past ten 
years and it sezms time that some enter- 
prising recording company featured his 
Noone inspired clarinet on a contem- 
porary LP. 

At the time of this recording Roy 
Eldridge was a member of Fletcher 
Henderson's Orchestra having replaced 
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Henry Allen in the trumpet. section 
Although his playing is inconsistent 
Eldridge can be, as he is here. one of the 


most powerful, exciting and swinging 
trumpeters 
The first title is named after a 52nd 


Street night club and is a medium tempo 
blues. Eldridge’s full toned trumpet 
swings with ease and assurance in the 
opening ensemble passages and in a solo 
over broken rhythm. Marsala’s rich. 
warm clarinet is heard in a three choru; 
solo which is followed by a slapped bass 
solo by Weiss against soft clarinet and 
trumpet chording and then Mastren 
takes a guitar solo with clarinet phrases 
in ‘the background. Roy Etdridge returns 
to lead the two final choruses. 
FAREWELL BLUES is played at fast 
tempo and opens with an imitation train 
whistle (American style) introduction 
over a walking bass, after which Eldridge 
plays a powerful, fiery lead with Mar- 
sala’s low register clarinet improvising 
around the trumnet. Marsala takes a 
fluent clarinet solo and then Eldridge re- 
turns for a violent and exciting ensemble 
before the record fades out with a repeat 
of the introduction. On both titles the 
two man rhythm section is varied and 
stimulating with such a swinging beat 
that drums are not missed. Should you 
need an introduction to either Roy 
Eldridge or Joe Marsala then this is a 
very suitable record with which to make 
their acquaintance. 
ERIC TOWNLEY 
JOHNNY DODDS 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Red Onion Blues — (93032A) 
Gravier Street Blues — (93033A) 


Natty Domingue (tot): Preston Jackson 
(thn): Johrny Dodds (cit); Richard M. 
Jones (p): Lonnie Johnson (gtr): Johnny 
Lindsey (bass); Baby Dodds (drums). 
Recorded Chicago, June 5, 1940. 


(BRUNSWICK 03168) 


This is a sad record in many respects, 


for not only was it a product of the 
great Johnny Dodds’ last recording 
session before his death. but it shewed 
that his playing had to some exiert 


suffered as the result of his fatling 
health. These are by no means bad sides, 
but the results are not so outstanding as 
one would expect to hear from a line up 
of such excellent musicians. and 
although individually they all nlay well 
the ensembles tend to he a little messy 
nd out of tune. For all that, these are 
impertant sides: they were no doubt 
the first New Orleans style records io be 
heard by many young jazz enth sists at 
the time of issue and that they helned in 
their way to spark off the post war jazz 
revival 

RED ONION BLUES is notable for 
Dodds’ clarinet being prominent through- 
marred by some rather 
riffing effects by the band in the 
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although 


out. 


poor 
; 





background. Apart from Dodds the only 
other solo work comes from the splen- 
did trombone of Preston Jackson: one 
of the really great men on the instru- 
ment, his solo finishes the side. The 
fault with the record is the lack of build 
up and climax, and the fact that Natty 
Dominique fails in his role of maintain- 
ing an adequate trumpet lead for a New 
Orleans performance. 


GRAVIER STREET BLUES is per- 


haps the slightly better side, and 
although the band again plays some 
uninspired riffs behind Dodds, he 
struggles manfully, and one _ forgets 
their lack of originality. There are 
other wonderful moments as when 
Lonnie Johnson’ plays a _— guitar 


solo, but apart from this it is Johnny 
Dodds committing himself to wax for the 
very last time. 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Australian Jazz Quartet. Spring is here; Autumn 
leaves; Thou swell; Nostalgia; Platypus: Tune 
for Jaimey; April in Paris; Saxophone pads; 
These foolish things; Have you met Miss Jones? 

BETHLEHEM BCP—39 

Banks, Bobby (trio). Shangri-la; Blues for every- 
body SAVOY 1186 

Basie, Count. The new Basie blues; Sure thing: 
Why not?: Fancy meeting you; Bootsie; Tom 
Whaley; Paradise Squat; Basie talks; Hob nail 
boogie; Jack and Jili; Bunny; Cash box 

CLEF MG C—685 

Bernstein, Elmer (Shelly Manne, d, etc.). Main 
title; Clark Street DECCA 29869 

Bellson, Louis. Skin deep; Caxton Hall swing 
Phalanges; For Europeans only: Copasetic 
Fascinatin’ rhythm; Percussionistically speak- 
ing; All God’s chillun got rhythm: Loris: A 
pearl for Louie NORGRAN N—1046 

Best Coast Jazz (Clifford Brown, tp; Herb Geller, 
Joe Maini, as; Walter Benton, ts; Kenny Drew 
p: Curtis Counce, b; Max Roach, d). Coronado 
You go to my head EMARCY MG 36039 

Big, Connie. Mumbles blues: Wait ‘til next 
week, baby GROOVE G/4G—0142 

Birdson, Larry. Pleadin’ for love: You'll never 
never know EXCELLO 2076 

Boy, Billy Don’t stay out all night: I ain't got 
you VEE-JAY 171 

Bo, Eddie. I’m wise: Happy tears APOLLO 486 

Bragg, Johnny Beyond the clouds: Foolish me 

EXCELLO 2078 

Brothers, The (Al Cohn, Bill Perkins. Richie 
Kamuca. ts; Hank Jones, p; Barry Galbraith, 
Jimmy Raney. g: John Beal, b; Chuck F'ores 
d). Blixed; Kim’s kaper: Rolling Stone; Sioux 
Zan; The walrus: Blue skies: Gay blade: Three 
of a kind; Hags!; Pro-ex; Strange again; Cap 
snapper VICTOR LPM 1162 

Brown, Charles. Please don’t drive me away; One 
minute to go ALADDIN 3316 

Brown, James. Please, please, plaese: Why do you 
do me? FEDERAL 12258 

Brown, Lawrence (tb; Sam Taylor, ts: LeRoy 
Lovett, p: Llovd Trotman, b: Louis Belison, d) 
Rose of the Rio Grande; Caravan; Down the 
street, ‘round the corner blues; Where or when: 
Just one of those things: Ill wind: You took 
advantage of me; Blues for the Duke: Just as 
though you were here; Autumn in New York 

CLEF MG C—682 

Brown, Nappy. Open up that door; Pleasing you 

SAVOY 1187 

Brown, Tommy. A gambler’s praver: The Thrill 
is gone GROOVE G /4G—0143 

Burke, Solomon. I’m in love; Why do me that 
way? APOLLO 487 

Bushkin, Joe (‘‘rhapsodical piano and large. 
lyrical orchestra’). Manhattan: Laura: Stormy 
weather; September song: Embraceab'e you: 
Come rain or come shine; I cover the water- 
front: IT can’t get started; The song is you 
As time goes by; It’s the talk of the town 
Above all you CAPITOL T—711! 

‘haplia. Jim (d: Do nStratton, tp: Bil'v Byers. 
th: Phil Woods, as: Chuck Andrus, b). In a 
little Spanish town; Sonny’s tune: The goof and 
I: Cherokee PRESTIGE LP 213 

‘hristy, June. I never wanna look into those 
eyes again; Look out up there 

CAPITOL 3375 

Clayton, Buck (to: J. J. Johnson. Kai Windine. 
th: Bick Nick Nicho'as, Budd Johnson, ts: Sir 

Charles Thompson, ov: Skeeter Best, g: Mi't 

Hinton. b: Jo Jones; BUT Frankie Laine, voca') 
Baby, baby, all the time; Taking a chance on 
love; Rose of Picardy 

COLUMRIA EP B—8o08l 

‘ole, Nat (p: John Collins. g: Charlie Harris, b 
Bunny Shawker, d). Penthouse serenade; Some 
body loves me: Laura: Once in a blue moon 
Don’t blame me: Little girl: Potka dots and 
moonbeams: Down bv the old mill stream: If 
I should lose you: Rose room; I surrender, 
dear; It could happen to you 

CAPITOL T--332 

Collins, Al (lazzho). Sam: Max CORAL 61589 

Conniff, Ray. Stardust; Begin the beeu'ne 

COLUMRIA 40660 

Crawford, Bixie Rock and roll wedding: How 
big a fool? EMPIRE 102 

Crayton, Pee Wee. Steppin’ out; Hey, litt'e 
dreamboat HOLLYWOOD 1055 


~ 


~ 


- 


Crothers, Scat Waitin’ for my baby (Savoy 
blues); Sweet lips (Jazz lips) 
M.G.M. 12199 
Crudup, Arthur (Big Boy) Mean o!d Frico 
biues; Rock me mama GROOVE G /49—S004 
Doggett, Bil, In a sentimental mood: Who’s 
who? KING 4888 
Duke, Douglas (orga: Jerry Bruno, b) Blue 
moon; Everything I have is yours; Nina never 
knew; Don’t bethat way; If love is good to me 
Don’t get around much any more; Moonglow 
Try a little tenderness: Tenderly; Idle gossip 
Old devil moon; Ican’t get started 
HERALD HLP 0102 
Ellington, Duke. Harlem air shaft; Serious 
serenade; Clarinet melodrama: Blossom: Theme 
for trambeam; Gonno tan your hide: Falling 
like a raindrop: La Virgen de la Macarena 
Don’t ever say goodbye; Big Drag 


CAPITOL T—679 


- Elliott, Don. Cry me a river: Our love 


ABC—PARAMOUNT 9676 
Farlow, Tal. If there’s someone lovelier than 
you; Wind and rain in your hair; Mv old flame 
Gibson boy: You and the night and the music 
Love nest; Blues in the closet; Everything I’ve 
got: Lullaby of the leaves; Stompin’ at the 
Savoy; This is a!ways: Tea for two 
NORGRAN MG N—1047 
Feld, Morey (with Byers, Hucko, Don Elliott and 
arr. by Albam) Strike up the band: Yester- 
days: I didn’t know what time it was: Lovely 
to look at: All of you: It’s all right with me 
Somebody loves me: Dancing on the ceiling: 
Who cares?; There’s a small hotel 





KAAP KI 
Fuller, Johnny. Sister Jenny; My heart is b'ee 
ing IMPERIAL 
Gant, Clenest. Jump-jump-hi-ho: I hate to see 
you go KIT 8&4 


Garner, Erroll. Afternoon of an e!f; Don’t be 
that way: St. James Infirmary: A smooth one 
Is you is or is you ain’t my baby?: All my 
loves are you; Fandango 

MERCURY MG 20090 

Gates, Great. Jump, jump, jump: Darline 

ALADIN 3310 

Geller, Herb (as: Conte Cando'i. tp: Ziggy Vines. 
ts: Lorraine Gel'er, p: Leroy Vinnegar: Red 
Mitche'l, b: E'dridge Freeman, d) Outpost 
incident Crazy he cal's me; Gin for fluge'horns 

Tardi at Zardi’s; Vone Mae: Rockin’ chair; Owl 
eyes; You'd be so nice to come home to 

EMARCY MG 36040 

Gibbs. Terry (vibes: Terry Pollard. p: Herman 
Wright, b: Bert Dale. d). Seven come cleven; 
Lonely dreams: Dicki’s dream: Imagination; 
King City stomp: Pretty face; The continental; 
Bless my soles; Nutty notes 

EMARCY MG 36047 

Gillespie. Dizzy and Stan Getz. It don’t mein a 
thing: I let a song go out of my heart: Exact!y 
like you; It’s the talk of the town: Impromptu 
One alone; Girl of my dreams: Siboney, | and 2 

NORGRAN MG N-- 1050 

Go'd, Sandford (» In a sentimental mood: Out 
of nowhere: VIl remember April; Penthouse 
serenade; Wait till you see her: Autumn in 
‘ The ladies; Maxine: Pretty bord; One 
minute of music; Midtown; Number 13 

PRESTIGE 7019 

Gonzales, Babs. House rent partv: She's just 
right for me KING 4885 

Gooden, Bernice. What did I do to vou?; Just 
wanna be near you CAPITOL 3379 

Goodman, Benny Let’s dance: Stompin’ at the 
Savoy; Memories of vou: King Porter stomp 
Down South Camp Meetin’: One o'clock jump 
Avalon: Bugle Call Rag; Don’t be that way 
Moonglow COLUMBIA CL 820 
Beale Street b'ues; Basin Street blues: You 
mother’s son in law; Why couldn't it be poor 
litte me; Riffin’ the Scotch: Love me or leave 
me Bugle Call Rag Moone!ow Nitwit 
Serenade: Keep on doin’ what you're doin’: The 
Dixieland band; Music Hal! rae 

COLUMBIA CL 82 
Riding High; Nice work: Vibraphone blues 
Sheik, A'tways; Peckin’; Sunny disposish; Sweet 
Lelani: Moonglow; Nagasaki; St. Louis Blues 
Sugar Foot Stomp; Sometimes I'm happy; Have 
you met Miss Jones?, T hadn't anyone till you 
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I'm a ding dong daddy; Down South camp 
meeting: King Porter stomp; Time on my hands 
Ru 





Minnie the Moocher’s wedding day un’ 
wild; You turned the table on me; Roll ‘em 
Clarinet marmalade: My gal Sal: Stardust 


Shine; Benny sent me: Bugie call rag; At the 
darktown strutters ball; Everybody loves 
baby: Josephine: Killer diller; Someday sv 
heart; Caravan 
3 12 in.) COLUMBIA CL 817—8 

Memories of you: Goodbye: It’s bad for me 
That’s a plenty; Can't we tolk it over: A fine 








(3 


romance COLUMBIA CL 2572 
Groves, Ervin (Big Boy) You can’t beat the 
horse; Big boy's bounce (instr.) VITA 126 


McGarity. When you're smiling: By the waters 
of Minnetonka: Maple Leaf Rag: Jericho: Baby 
won't you please come home” t 
Mobie mamma: New Orleans Nigh 
Dixie'and parade Bandanna 
shuffle; Sheik of Araby y2 
Harris-Leigh Baroque Band and Brass Choir 
High street steps: Miss Pope of Drur 
Blue Bell and crown: Royal Horse (¢ j 
Cool, easy and se: >, Soho square: Ran 
Write friars; Love in a village; Mr. Diggs 
Louisa; Savoy Stairs KAPP KI 
Hartman, Johnny (vocal; acc. Howard McGhee 
What is there to say ell be together again 











I'm glad there is you 
etc BETHLEHEM BCP 43 
Hawes, Hampton (p: Larry Bunker vibes 
Clarence Jones, b: Larry Marab’e. d Terrib'e 
T; Fanfare: Squeeze Me: I'll remembe April 
Hamp’s paws; Move; Once in a while: Buzzy 
PRESTIGE 
Hazel, Monk (d:; Al Hirt, tp: Jack Delaney. tb 
Pete Fountain. c; Roy Zimmerman. p: Joe 
Capraro, g: Phil Darois, b: Rita St. Claire 
vocal) Panama: All the wrongs vou done to 
me; Long way to Tipperary: I used to love you 
(d; Dutch Andrus, tp; Jack Delaney. th: Harry 
Shields. c: Roy Zimmerman, p: Chink Martin 
tuba; Jackie Blaine, vocal Let me call vou 
sweetheart: When you're smiling: Angry: Basin 
Street Blues SOUTHLAND S—LP 217 
Hefti, Neal (big bands, varving personnels 
Buttercup; You do something to me: Plymouth 
Rock: Chug-a-lug: Ready Rudy: Ev-rything I've 
got: Scuttlebutt; Two for the blues: Perdido 
Jumpin’ Jack: Lucky Duck; Little pony 
EPIC LN 3187 
Herby, Joe. Smoke stack lightning: Dreamed last 


{ fall in love too easily 





night ABCO 10! 
Hibbler, Al (acc. orchs. of Count Basie, Johnny 
Hodges, Leroy Lovett) Please: Believe it 
beloved; Let me dream; As time goes by; Anne 
You and |; I'm getting sentimetal over vou 
Don't you know I care: I’m just a lucky so and 
so; There is no greater love: It must be true 
Every hour on the hour: | let a song go out of 
mv heart Flamingo: Solitude: Litt'e Brown 
Book; It shouldn't happen to a dream 
VERVE MG V-—4000 
Higgins, Chuck. The itch nstr Gambiine 
woman DOOTONE 387 
Hodges, Johnny Castle rock; Jeep is jumping 
\ gentle oOreeze As obe trotter leep s wmucs \ 
pound of blues: You b'ew out the flame in my 
heart; Something to pat your foot to, Blue 


fantasia: My reward Ss dewavs: Wham 
NORGRAN N 48 
(Ray Nance. Cat Anderson, Wi'the Cook, Clark 


Terry, to: Lawrence Brown, Quentin Jackson 
Britt Woodman John Sanders, tb Johnny 
Hodges. Russell Procove .as; Paul Gonsalves. ts 
Harry Carney, bs: Jimmy Hamilton, ¢: Billy 
Stravhorn, p: Jimmy Woode. b: Sam Wood 
vard, d) Hi va; Shibor Texas blues; The 


happy one; Duke's jam: Nieht wa'k: You got 
it Comins NORGRAN N SS 
Holiday. Bilie. If the moon turns green: Remem 
ber’ Autumn in N.Y My man; Lover come 
back to me; Stormy weather; Yesterdays; He's 
funny that way; - can't face the music: How 
deep is the ocean: What a little moonlight can 
do; I cried for vou CLEF MG C--686 





Jack and Jili’s Orchestra. Roses never fade; I Krupa, Gene and Buddy Rich (d; Dizzy Giliespie. Minor seventh heaven; Theme; Alto stratus; 





hear a melody EMUIRE 101 Roy Eldridge, tp; Illinois Jacquet, Flip Phillips How long hz is bee: i ?; 
; y ' J y E} me ‘ S : g has this been going on?; Brother Jack: 
Jackson, Milt (vibes; John Lewis, p; Percy Heath, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Ray Brown, b; Herb Immortal : VICTOR LPM—1164 
b: Kenny Clarke, d). Softly as a morning sun- E'lis, g). Buddy's blues; Bernie’s tune; Gene’s Mehegan, John and Eddie Costa (p; Vinnie 
rise; Love me, pretty baby; Autumn breeze; Milt blues; Sweethearts on parade: I never knew k ) ’ » ie Pee 
SPreig eh r baby; aR _kne Burke, b). I'll remember April; Laura; All of 
meets Sid; Moving nicely; D & E; Heart and CLEF MG C—684 you; Easy living; Intermission blues; Cheek to 
soul; True biues; Blueso‘ogy; Yesterdays; "Round Lee, Peggy (acc. Sy Oliver). The come back; cheek; Mambo Inn; Blues for a set 
about midnight; Between the devil and the deep You’ve got to see mama every night SAVOY MG—12049 
blue sea SAVOY MG—12046 SCCA 29837 idni ; R. 
Sek. Saeeh, . Nialiians bitte “Wario « weiioe at DECCA 29837 Midnighters, The. Open up the back door; Rock 
» ri. old me close; rills and oe, Levey, Sian (d: Conte Candoli, tp; Dexter Gordon, Grany, roll FEDERAL 12260 
: a ts; Frank Rosolino, tb; Lou Levy, p; Leroy Mills Brothers. Dream of you; In a mellow tone 
—_ Etta (Miss Peaches). Number one: I’m a Vinnegar, b). Diggin’ for Diz; Ruby my dear; ‘ DECCA 29853 
ool : MODERN 984 Tune up; La Chaloupee; Day in day out; Stanley Mitchell, Bobby. No, no, no; Try rock and roll 
a. ee ~~ The cas —. tp: Vic the steamer; This time the dream’s on me IMPERIAL 5378 
iene . ? arn 37 ° . ; > 
> ae oe * sh. Tal , ——— ; BETHLEHEM BCP—3 New Jazz Sounds (ftg. Benny Carter, Dizzy Gilles- 
: eer re mREneY, 0; 20 ZONES, Lewis, Bobby. Mumbles b!ues; Oh, baby pie, Bill Harris). Just one of those things; 
d). I guess I'll have to change my plan: I i 
SPOTLIGHT 394 Marriage blues; Angel eyes: That old black 
didn’t know what time it was; Gigantic blues: . ‘ . : ie , : 
This year’s kisses; You can depend on me Little Richard. Directly from my heart to you: magic: The song is you; This can’t be love; 
NORGRAN N_-1056 Little Richard's boogie PEACOCK 1658 Frenesi NORGRAN N—1044 
. wae igs ———— Lucas, Buddy. Ho didy ho; Oh, Mary Ann Newman, Joe Cp Urbie Green, tb; Gene Quill, 
Jones, Grandpa. Hello blues; Rock a hg SA : SAVOY 1180 as; Al Cohn, Dick Katz, p; Freddie Greenc, 
Jumpin’ Jacks (instr.). Mop-top; Let there be Luckey, Warren (tenor sax). Paradise rock: Para- x: Eddie Jones, b; Shadow Wilson, d). Top 
rockin’ ’ “1-0-1 100 dise roll JAY-DEE 809 pe iheaf i Menage AR tg a ig srg 
Kenney, Beverly (vocal; acc. Johnny Smith Lupar, Guy. Avalon; Memories of you; Don’t be Exactly like wl eg Mole The pe 
Quartet). Surrey with fringe on top; ’Tis that way: Moon glow CAMDEN CAE—328 of Miss Thing: Sometimes I’m hz 1: Swee 
autumn; Looking for a boy; I'll know my Machito (ftg Charlie Parker, as; Fiip Phillips, ts. hearts on ms Slats: pom 7. st pn 
love; Destination moon; Ball and chain; Almost Buddy Rich, d). Cancion; Mambo, Mambo; 6/8 Perfidia 5 VICTOR 4 PM 1198 
like being in love; Stairway to the stars; There Jazz; Rhumba Abierta; Introductory; Pregon: Nichols, Red. Corky: Wail of th rinds : 
will never be another you: This little town is 6/8: Jazz; Cancion Antigua: Rhumba Finale: a ee ee se  CAPITS 35 
Paris; Moe’s biues; Snuggled on your shou!der Havana Special; Fiesta time CLEF MG C—689 . : : - OL 3354 
ROOST 2206 len, dates.  Caniihar daw: Kilns inhi Niehaus, Lennie (mit strings). All the things you 
King, B. B. (Biues Boy). Let’s do the boogie: > dak SPECIALLITY 888 ek My heart stood still; Easy living; If 1 
it cn Auer dane & weueen? RPM 457 ; : ; = nee should lose you; More than the blues; Full 
King, Earl (Conne!ly). Big blue diamonds: Dear — Brownie. My fault; age Sag house; Rondo; Star eyes; Lens; Cross walk; 
ane KING 4889 ove ee Troubled waters; Just one of those things 
King, Teddi (acc. Al Cohn orch.).  Bidin’ my McGhee, Howard (tp; Sahib Shibab, as and bs: CONTEMPORARY C3510 
time: Once too often; That old feeling; The I’m Duke Jordan, p: Percy _Heath, b; Philly Jo Nolen, Jimmy (vocal and g). Lost train: Straw- 
not supposed to be b:ues: Care'ess love: For all Jones, d). Get happy: Tahitian lul'aby: Lover berry jam (instr.) FEDERAL 12254 
we known; When I grow too old to dream: I’m man; Lullaby of the leaves; You're teasing me: O’Day, Anita. Rock ’n’ roll bues; Love for sale: 
in love with the Honorable Mr. So and So: | Transpicuous; Rifftide; Oo-wee but I do: Don't Lullaby of the leave; Lover come back to me; 
can’t get started; Love walked in: I poured my blame me, Tweed es BETHLEHEM BCP—42 No soap, no hope blues; Speak low; Pagan love 
heart into a song; Taking a chance on love. McGill, Rol’ee. I'm not your square; Oncoming song: Ain’t this a wonderful day; Somebody's 
VICTOR LPM 1147 train MERCURY 70807 crying; Vaya con Dios; Lady is a tramp; Straw- 
Klink, Al (ts; Dick Hyman, p; Mundell Lowe, McKinley, Ray. Caesar and Cleopratra; Harold berry moon NORGRAN N—1049 
_g: Trigger Alpert, b; Eddie Shaugnessy, d in Italy; McKinley for Presidents; Cyclops: The Ory, Kid (tb; Alvin Alcorn, tp: George Probert, ¢ 
Carioca; Everyth’ng happens to me; She didn’t say; seventh veil; Idot’s delight, My heart stood still: and ss: Don Ewell. p: Barney Kessel, g; Ed. 
Strike up the band; The nearness of you: Biue moon; You took advantage of me; Blue Garland, b; Minor Hall, d). Savoy blues; Good 
Spectacular; room: It’s easy to remember; Thou swell man is hard to find: Closer walk with Thee: 
Bob Alexander (tb: Peanuts Hucko, ts: Bernie CAMDEN CAL—295 Shake that thing; Copenhagen; Royal Garden 
Leighton, p; Bob Carter, b: Joe Morello, d) McKusick, Hal (c and as: Barry Galbraith, g; Milt blues: Mississippi mud: Tin roof blues: Indiana 
Mambo; Rush Hour: A_ waltz; Chloe; Miss Hinton, b; Sol Gubin, d; and four cellos!). My GOOD TIME JAZZ GTJ—12008 
Print; Surrey with fringe on top inspiration, Gift of the magi; You're a lucky Palmer, Jimmy. Air mail special; It’s all right 
GRAND AWARD 33—325 guy; Can’t we be friends’; Step lively, Osie: with me WING 90054 





—-— ---—- - — 


¢ . .. for the jazz that matters... 
we. | 
oho” present three trumpets with soul, skill, 


swing, success. 


CLIFFORD BROWN (the jazzman’s jazzman) 
20-044 ‘A study in Dameronia’ with the Tadd Dameron Band. 
E.P.71 Philly J.J. / Theme of no repeat (from the above). 
E.P. 3 and 4 with Art Farmer and the Swedish All-Stars. 


ART FARMER (Metronome Yearbook’s Musician of the Year) 


20-933 ‘Work of Art’—Septet with Quincy Jones, Jimmy Cleveland. 
20-05! Quartet. 

20-057 Quintet with Rollins, Silver, Heath, Clarke. 
E.P. 20 and 5 Swedish-American All-Stars directed by Quincy Jones. 


MILES DAVIS (the Great Comeback Himself ) 


20-052 

20-056 the modern jazz jam sessions with Milt, Monk, Heath, Clarke. 
20-021 playing Al ‘Mr Music’ Cohn compositions in all star group. 
E.P.12 Quartet with John Lewis, Percy Heath, Max Roach. 


and watch out for THE MUSINGS OF MILES 32-012 — his greatest 12’ quartet 
Esquire Records Ltd., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.I. 
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Parker, Knocky. Boogie woogie maxixe; Pleasant 
moments; Poor butterfly; E flat blues; Stars and 
stripes for ever; Sophisticated lady; How long, 
how long; Gin mill blues; Ragtime feeting: 
Ecstacy; Heliotrope bouquet: Frankie and 
Jonnny AUDIOPHILE AP 28 

Patrick, G'!adys. Love is a wailing thing; Some- 
body please M.G.M. 55015 

Paul, Joyce. Goofin’ off; Tell me the truth 

KIT 883 

Pecora, Santo (tb; Thomas Jefferson, tp; Harry 
Shields, c: Lester Bouchon, c, ts, bs; Roy 
Zimmerman, p; Phil Darois, b: Johnny Edwards, 
d; Jo Linn, vocal). The Saints; Figety feet; 
Bucket has a hole in it; Someday you'll be 
sorry; Bourbon street: Rose room: Biil Bailey: 
Breeze SOUTHLAND S—LP 213 

Perkins, Cari (p: Leroy Vinnegar, b: Lawrence 
Marblehead. d). °*Way cross town; Yon don’t 
know what love is; Lady is a tramp: Marble- 
head; Woody’n you; Westside: Just friends; It 
could happen to you; Why do I care?: Lilacs 
in the rain; Carl’s biues DOOTONE DL 211 

Peterson, Oscar (p: Barney Kessel, g: Ray Brown, 
b: Alvin Stoller, d). The Astaire b,ues; Stompin’ 
t the Savoy; Body and soul; Oh, lady be good 

LEF MF C—688 

Phillips, Marvin. Yes, I do; Wonderful, wonder- 
ful one MODERN 982 

Powe!l, Chris. Moritat; Poor peopite of Paris 

GROOVE G/4G—0144 

Queen, Bee Bee. You made me do it; Queen bee 


HULL 714 
Rampart Street Paraders (Matty Matlock, Eddie 
Miiler, etc.). I’m gonna sit right down; Lazy 


mood; Dizieland shuffle; After you’ve gone; Oh, 
baby ; When it’s sleepy time down south; Mr. 
Monday date; Chinatown, my Chinatown 
COLUMBIA CL 785 
Remington, Dave (p:; Jim Cunningham, ct; Sid 
Dawson, tb; Frank Chase, c:; Marty Grosz, g: 
Johnny Frigo, b and violin; Robert Cousins, d). 
Royal Garden blues; How come you do me?; 
At the jazzband ball; Love is just around the 
corner; Jeepers creepers; Sleepy time down 
south; Honeysuck'e Rose; China boy; Mandy; 
Sunday; There'll be some changes made; The 
ady iS a tramp JUBILEE 1017 
Rich, Buddy (ftg; Harry Edison, Benny Carter, 
Georgie Auld, Milt Bernhart). Let’s fall in 
love; Me and my Jaguar; Just blues: Sweets 
Opus No. 1; Strike it rich; Sportin’ life; Sonny 
end sweets: Willow weep for me: The two 
1others NORGRAN N—1052 


Rock Brothers, The. Oh, didn’t I ramble; I gotta 
get back KING 4882 
Royal, Ernie (tp; Billy Taylor, p; Sidney Gross, 
George Barnes, g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Osie 
Johnson, d). It’s a grand night for swinging: 
What is there to say?: Taking a chance on 
love; Stardust; Flowin’; Handful of stars: 
Fascinating rhythm URANIA UJLP—1203 
Rumsey, Howard, Barney Kessel and Hampton 
Hawes. Witch doctor No. 2; ’Round about 
midnight; Mood for lighthouse; Walkin’; Blind 
man’s buff; Lady Jean; The champ; Casa de 
luz CONTEMPORARY C3509 
Savage, Al. What will I do; Teen-age romance 
HERALD 468 
Sharp, Bobby. Baby girl of mine: Flowers, Mr. 
Florist, please WING 90056 
Staton, Dakota. Weak for the man; How high 
the moon CAPITON 3361 
Stitt, Sonny (as; Jimmy Nottingham, Joe Newman, 
Ernie Royal, tp; J. J. Johnson, Jimmy Cleve- 
land, tb; Anthony Ortega, Se!don Powell, ts: 
Cecil Payne, bs; Hank Jones, p; Freddie 
Greene, g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Jo Jones, d). 
My funny Valentine; Sonny’s bunny; Come rain 
or come shine; Love walked in; If you cauld see 
me now; Quince; Star Dust; Lover 
ROOST 2204 
Tatro, Duane. Backlash; Multiplicity; Turbulence: 
Low clearance: Minor incident; Dollar day: 
Conversation; Easy terms; Maybe next year: 
Folly; Outpost CONTEMPORARY C3514 
Taylor, Carmen. Teen-age ball: Oh, please 
APOLLO 498 
Taylor, Sam (The Man). Look out: Oo wee 
M.G.M. 12186 
Blue suede shoes: To a wi'd rose 
M.G.M. 12197 
Terry, Sonny. Ride and roll; Hootin’ blues. 


No. 2 GROOVE G/4G—0135 
Tex, Joe. Right back to my arms; My biggest 
mistake KING 4884 


Thompson, Sonny. S!ow rock, | and 2 
CHART 612 
Mexico bound; It’s love, it’s love (acc. to 
The Champions) CHART 611 
Touff, Cy (bass tp: Harry Edison, Conrad Gozzo, 
tp: Matt Utal, as and bs; Richie Kamuca, ts; 
Russ Freeman, p: Leroy Vinnegar, b; Chuck 
Flores, d). Keester parade; TNT; What am I 
here for?; Groover wailin’ 
(bass tp; Richie Kamuca, ts; Pete Jolly, p; Leroy 


Vinnegar, b; Chuck Flores, d.) Prezence; Huaif 
past jumping time; A smooth one: Primitive 


cats PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—I1211 
Tucker, Anna. Shiver my timbers: Trying to get 
you CAPITOL 3376 


Turner, Titus. Get on the right track, baby: I'll 
wait forever WING 90058 
Ventura, Charlie and Mary Ann McCall. Care‘ess; 
Piease be kind; Detour ahead; We'll be together 
again; There'll be some changes made; It don’t 
mean a thing; Soft touch; The breeze and I; 
Charlie’s venture; Swinging on a star 
NORGRAN N—1053 
Ward Singers, The Famous. Anywhere in glory: 
Hoid back the tears SAVOY 4071 
Wellstood, Dick (p). Old-fashioned love: Mule 
walk; Closed mouth blues; The shout; Toddlin’ 
home; Alligator crawl; Oh, baby, watcha doing 
to me; Liza RIVERSIDE RLP 2506 
Wess, Frank (ts and fi); Hank Jones, p; Eddie 
Jones, b: Kenny Clarke, d; Milt Jackson, vibes) 
Opus de funk: Opus focus: You leave me 
breath!ess; Opus and interlude 
SAVOY MG—12036 
Weston, Randy (p: Sam Gill, b; Wilbert Hogan, 
d). Get happy; Fire down there: Where are 
you?: Under blunder; Dark eyes; Summertime; 
Bass knows: C Jam Blues: A ballad; 12th St 
Rag RIVERSIDE 12—203 
Wiggs, Johnny and Raymond Burke (ct and c: 
Sherwood Mangiapane, b; Dr. Edmond Sou- 
chon, g). Baby, won't you please come home; 
O!d grey bonnet; Black snake blues Bucktown 
bounce: How come you do me like you do?; 
Harmonica blues; Darktown  strutters _ ball: 
Singin’ the blues S.D. 1001 
Wilkins, Ernie (Ernie Royal, Idress Suie!man: Joe 
Wilder, Ray Copeland, Donald Byrd, tp; Hank 
Jones, p; Wendell Marshall, b; Kenny Clarke, 
d). 58 Market St.; Trick or treat; Speedway 
Dot’s what: Top brass: Willow weep for me 
Imagination; It might as well be spring; The 
nearness of you; Taking a chance on love 
SAVOY MG— 12044 
Williamson, Sonny Boy. Your imagination; Let 
me explain CHECKER 834 
Woods, Cora. Father forgive him: Flying home to 
you, baby FEDERAL 12256 
Wright, Jimmy. C'est la vie (instr.); The Wrens. 
C'est la vie RAMA 194 
Young, Lester and Oscar Peterson Trio. Ad lib 
blues; Just you, just me; Tea for two; Indiana; 
I can’t get started: On the sunny side of the 
street; Almost like being in love; There will 
never be another you NORGRAN N—-1054 








WELCOME TO LOUIS 


IN PERSON AND ON RECORD 


CLASSICS (25/-). SATCHMO AT SYMPHONY HALL (EP 11/10; 2 X 37/6). 
JAZZ CONCERT (25/-). SATCHMO AT PASADENA (LP 37/6, EP 11/10). HOT FIVES ON EP (10/5). NEW ORLEANS 
DAYS (25/-). NEW YORK TOWN HALL CONCERT (26/5). LAUGHIN’ LOUIE (26/5). SATCHMO SERENADES 
(25/-). SINGIN’ THE BLUES EP (10/5). THE HOT FIVE (33/11). THE HOT FIVE EP (10/5). THE HOT SEVEN 


(26/5). GLENN MILLER STORY (LP 25/-, EP 11/10). 


THE HOT SIX EP (10/5). 


JAZZIN’ WITH ARMSTRONG (26/5). 


VOCALS (LP 25/-, EP 11/10). PLAYS 


W. C. HANDY (35/1). RENDEZVOUS AT SUNSET CAFE (26/5). LOUIS AND MILLS BROS. (25/-). JAZZ CLASSICS 
(25/-). ALL STARS EP (11/10). LOUIS AND HINES (35/1). ORCHESTRA 
LOUIS AT THE CRESCENDO (2 X 37/6). 


ALL AVAILABLE FROM STOCK PLUS THE 45’s AND 78’s (MANY SINCE DELETED). THE ABOVE ARE THE 
REGULAR PRICES—NO CHARGE FOR C.O.D. OR POSTIN G.B. APPROXIMATE 30°, SAVING ON ITEMS SENT 


ABROAD (INC. CHANNEL ISLANDS AND EIRE). 


SPEEDS. 


THE RECORD 


WRITE — 
CALL — 


(26/5). SATCH PLAYS FATS (35/1). 


THOUSANDS OTHER DISCS, NEW AND USED, AT ALL 


SHOP 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
THURS. CLOSE 1.00 p.m. 


PHONE — TEMPLE BAR 8619 
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ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE KING 


(Part Il) 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


When Jack Baker, the outstanding 
specialist and collector of Clarence 
Williams records came to New 
York he made a point of looking 
up Clarence himself and _ kindly 
passed Clarence’s address on to me. I 
phoned Clarence at his Brooklyn home, 
and he graciously consented to see me for 
about an hour. [ drove over (I was living 
in Brooklyn myself at the time) with an 
armload of records to be played, and that 
hour stretched and stretched to five while 
we played records. Clarence identified 
the soloists, and recalled many of his 
experiences with Oliver. They had been 
firm friends from the New Orleans days, 
when Clarence was a professional “black- 
face entertainer” touring the Louisiana 
countryside with an Oliver band. 

Clarence happened to mention that 
Oliver once came to New York from 
Chicago where his band was playing, for 
a few days to see Jack Kapp and try to 
get a recording contract. This proved 
fruitless, but while in town Joe and 
Clarence got together and attended the 
Harry Wills—Luis Angel Firpo fight. 
Harry Wills was the great Negro heavy- 
weight, who repeatedly challenged Jack 
Dempsey for a championship fight, but 
was never given a chance at the title. 
This fight took place in Jersey City (just 
across the Hudson River from New York) 
on September 11, 1924, only a few days 
from the estimated date for the two Okeh 
sides on which Joe and Clarence accom- 
panied the vaudeville team of Butter- 
beans and Susie. Clarence later con- 
firmed that these sides were made during 
that trip to New York, thus explaining 
this New York session, at a time when 
Joe was resident in Chicago. 


CLARENCE AND JOE 

Clarence and Joe resumed their close 
association when Joe came to New York 
in the spring of 1927, to remain there for 
about four years. Joe began placing his 
compositions with Clarence, who pub- 
lished them; on several, they collaborated 
on the composition as well. The little- 
known words to Oliver's “West End 
Blues”, for example, were by Clarence 
Williams. Clarence used Joe on radio 
broadcasts and on a number of record- 
ing dates, both with his band and behind 
vocalists, and Joe even used Clarence as 
pianist and vocalist, plus several of 
Clarence’s “regulars”,on one of his own 
recording dates (Vocalion 1189-90). These 
were days when Oliver had little in the 
way of steady work, so his collaborations 
with Clarence must be credited with help- 
ing substantially to keep him going. To 
this day, Clarence has been collecting the 
royalties on Oliver's tunes and sending 
them to his widow. 

Probably the most interesting and 
amazing result of the project, however. 
was the discovery of Paul Barnes” 
journal. I had written to Bill Russell, 
who knows most of the surviving New 
Orleans musicians personally, to see if 
he could put me in touch with Barnes 
(Paul had played with Oliver’s Dixie 


Syncopators when they first came to New 
York in 1927). Bill didn’t know, but 
suggested I write to Paul in care of 
Lawrence Marrero. This brought an 
immediate answer from Paul, with recol- 
lections of his career and an offer to loan 
me his personal diary for the years 
1933-35 during part of which he had 
toured with King Oliver’s band. The 
corresponding diary for 1931, when he 
was with Oliver a second time, had been 
lost. This document proved as fascinat- 
ing as it was unexpected; day by day, the 
events unroll, as Paul chronicled as it 
happened each engagement, each per- 
sonnel change, and each tribulation. The 
true story of an orchestra touring the 
South during the Depression years had 
never been told, and I hope that we have 
presented this aspect adequately in our 
book. Even the bare facts as Paul wrote 
them down make fascinating reading. 
although between the lines one realises 
that at the time it was a heartbreaking 
experience for those concerned. We can 
better appreciate the circumstances that 
cause sidemen to change leaders or even 
to leave music altogether. This tour was 
to prove too much even for Barnes, yet 
his recollection of his last parting with 
Oliver, never to see him again, shows that 
he loved the old King. 
THE PUZZLE FITS INTO PLACE 
The correspondence with Barnes, and 
the interviews with Luis Russell and 
Jimmy Archey, were written up as bio- 
graphies and _ published in Record 
Changer, Playback and Jazz Journai 
respectively; in these articles, however, I 
deliberately played down their associ- 
ations with Oliver as those were to be 
developed more fully in my own book. 
Little by little, the pieces fitted into 
place, except for a few record sessions 
which remain puzzles to this day, such 
as the 1929 Chicago date for Victor, and 
the “Sugar Blues” date for Brunswick in 
1931. Laboriously, we put it into final 
written form, and began to think how it 
could be published. This was in the 
summer of 1950, after three years’ work. 
We had a verbal agreement with the 
editor of a well-known jazz magazine, 
that he would publish it as a separate 
booklet: when he saw how long it was, 
however, he backed down. Orin Black- 
stone was also interested, but then had a 
disastrous business failure and was in no 
position to act. Others expressed an 
interest, and seemed enthusiastic when 
they saw the manuscript, but never made 
an agreement to publish. This went on 
for a year or more, with the same dis- 
couraging results. 
Meanwhile, I bought a house which 
required a lot of work, and my family 
increased; and Brian got married. The 
Oliver manuscript lay dormant for five 
years; fiinally, I decided that the only way 
to get it published was to do it myself. 
And so I did, after bringing it up to date. 
Now that the book is out, various 
people have asked me “Why didn’t you 


let me see if I could have had it pub- 
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1 think 


lished professionally for you?” 
our previous experiences, outlined above 
tell the answer. Then too, I don’t see how 
it could possibly have been printed com- 
mercially to sell, on the scale of the 
limited existing market, for much less 


than double the present price. I was. 
afraid that doubling the price would more 
than halve the market. 

One thing that has been brought home 
to us by this work is that compiling 
“notebook discographies” of artists such 
as Oliver should be discouraged. It. is 
no longer sufficient to go through the 
literature of jazz, extracting whatever can 
be found about the artist’s recordings 
and arranging the sessions chronologically 
and perhaps to have a few friends contri- 
bute what they know, calling the product 
a “complete” discography. We did all 
that with Oliver, and found that it was 
only the starting point. A discography 
consisting of data from Index To Jazz, 
New Hot Discography and Jazz Direc- 
tory arranged chronologically with a few 
crumbs of new material derived from 
the artist's own recollections or written 
records should be considered only as a 
working draft on which to fill in more 
and better data as the records themselves 
were located, examined and heard; many 
other collectors were contacted; and as 
the musicians are located, interviewed 
and asked to listen to the records. 

That is the only way to prepare a 
discography of a pre-1935 (*) artist, and 
do it justice. I hope someday someone 
will follow these methods and prepare 
good discographies of Jelly Roll Morton, 
Johnny Dodds, Louis Armstrong, Bix 
Beiderbecke, Clarence Williams, and the 
rest; in the meantime, I'd rather not have 
to see any more shoddy “discographies” 
of such men prepared solely by going 
through “the books”. 





* I say 1935, because after that approximate 
date the recording companies generally kept full 
personnel information in their files. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 





Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-Hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 
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BACH TO FRONT ? 
Dear Sir, 

David Flacking in March’s issue of 
Jazz Journal states that “the progressive 
jazz of our modernists is a_ natural 
growth from traditional jazz and any 
return to pure New Orleans jazz would 
be retrogressive.” In this I will agree 
with him. But he then goes on to state 
that “times have changed and it is a 
well known fact that no composer can 
compose efficiently in the style of a dif- 
ferent age; a new style has to be 
developed, one which suits the speedy 
and suave atomic age”. Also that 
“modern times have got to have modern 
music”. 

Now musically speaking I am rather an 
ignoramus, at least up to the 1900's, but 
I have been assured by several people 
who know, including an_ extremely 
modernistic pianist, that the themes and 
fugues of the original Elizabethans, and 
those also of more recent composers like 
Bach and Mozart, are being heard again. 
This old music is not however being 
played in the quiet stately chambers nor- 
mally associated with it, but in the night 
clubs and recording studios frequented by 
the Modern Jazz Quartet and other 
modern and progressive groups. 

Perhaps I am _ not travelling fast 
enough in this “speedy and suave atomic 
age”, but it seems to me that it is better 
to retrogress just thirty to fifty years 
than it is to progress two or three 
hundred years — backwards. 


DEREK BRICE 
London, N.19 
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SWEET LETTER FRO 


HOT SIX 
Dear Sir, 

Following a discussion, what in your 
opinion are the six greatest Jazz Discs 
ever waxed? Perhaps the readers of 
your Journal will ‘relish” this opportunity 
to voice their opinions. 


R. A. QUINTON 
Tooting, S.W.17 


SLIDE — HORN 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to thank Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter for his interesting article 
on the trombone. Being myself a devoted 
and serious student in the art of playing 
this noble instrument, the bulk of my 
collection consists of recordings featuring 
trombone playing in all its forms, from 
Jim Robinson to Urbie Green and 
including such non-jazzmen as Harold 
Moss, Ben Byers and the like. 

However in addition to the records 
mentioned by Mr. Stewart-Baxter, I 
should like to mention two fine discs of 
my own selection, which I personally be- 
lieve are essential musts for those 
interested in the trombone. These are 
two Selmer demonstration records which 
can be had on Decca LX 3131 and 3145, 
played by the Paris Trombone Quartet. 
Although not intended to be jazz per- 
formances, many of the items have a 


very marked affinity with that of modern: 


jazz, especially the three solo items on 
the first side, “Petite Suite for Trombone” 
(Baudo), “Danse Sacrée’” and “Danse 
Profane” (Defay). These are played very 
skilfully by the principal of the group, 
Gabriel Masson, whose tone, phrasing 
and technique are in my opinion equal to 
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We have all the latest jazz releases 
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any jazz trombonist’s you care to name. 

Mr. Stewart-Baxter states that, in his 
childhood memories of trombone playing, 
the instrument (in military band per- 
formances) had little of the purity of 
tone such as we expect from the instru- 
ment today. Perhaps one of the main 
reasons for this was not so much the 
players but the instruments themselves. 

Until recently the type of instrument 
generally favoured was that known as 
the “French trombone”. This instrument 
was modelled after the style of the tradi- 
tional Normanic instrument and had an 
exceedingly narrow bore which gave it a 
rather hard, dry and rasping tone, no 
matter how one played it. The German 
instrument on the other hand is much 
wider in bore and has always been 
favoured in the United States. .It is this 
instrument which is the favourite nowa- 
days on account of its purer tone and 
also because of its easy execution in the 
high register. Nowadays all musicians in 
modern dance combinations and sym- 
phony orchestras use the German or 
large bore type, the French instrument 
being little used except by a few of the 
old diehard brass band musicians who 
claim that it is the only true instrument. 

BIX ROSCOE 
Southport 


TOLERANCE 
Dear Sir, 

If, in certain places, among certain 
people, there be “perpetual war” in the 
world of jazz, then it can have originated 
only in the hot-mouthed screaming of 
such bigoted writers as Miss Berta 
Wood. Where I live there is no jazz war; 
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enthusiasts have realised the futility of 
civil strife when there is so much to be 
done towards the gaining and consoli- 
dation of tootholds tor their music as a 
whole it would seem to be so in Mr. 
Weinrich’s part of the country, too. 

As the script-writer and compiler of 
the only jazz programme on _ South 
African radio, 1 receive hundreds ot 
letters from jazz lovers of all colours and 
creeds. In four years I’ve had only three 
that could be described as “war-like” 
and two of these were from the same 
person. True, there have been lengthy 
exchanges of discussion but, all very 
good-natured. 

In spite of apartheid, Negro and white 
musicians here have found a strong, 
mutual bond in jazz music. The Negro, 
almost totally lacking in musical school- 
ing, is encouraged and often actually 
taught by European musicians who 
write original scores and rehearse bands 
for the annual non-European’ Band 
Championships. It is here interesting to 
not that the South African Negro has no 
time for traditional jazz—or | have yet 
to hear of it. 

Miss Wood should apologise for an 
unwarranted and spiteful attack on Mr. 
Weinrich. By her own scribings has she 
condemned herself as an_ intolerant 
ancient, prone to viperish assaults on 
everything that smacks of progress, which 
word: in itself is sufficient to bring on a 
paroxysm when inflicted upon the die- 
hard traditionalist ear. Without adding a 
“salf-estimated ten feet” to my height, 
nor considering myself anything of a 
“jazz authority”, | have built a modest 


record collection that includes just about 
every jazz style from field hollers to 12- 
Tone 


and I never added any recording 
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without liking it. The spitting and 
scratching of tne big trad cat would have 
me feel guilty of some crime that exists 
only in her tebrile imagination. 

Mr. Weinrich wrote that he did not 
know the cause of the perpetual war in 
the jazz world; he did not say that he 
was unfamiliar with the reasons for its 
existence. A slick misinterpretation by 
Miss Wood and out comes the vitriol! 

Tolerance and freedom, Miss Wood ? 
Help yourself; drink deeply, friend. Thy 
need is so much greater than the purblind 
progressives’ of South Africa. 

WILF LOWE South Africa 


TECHNIQUE 
Dear Sir, 

In these “modern times” we hear much 
about progressive jazzmen _ possessing 
more technique than traditional or 
“mainstream” musicians, but I for one 
doubt if this really is so. 

Jazz is music that comes, above all, 
from the heart—-not the head. It is the 
free and spontaneous expression of 
emotion. Let us agree, then, that tech- 
nique is not the main factor in jazz, but 
the ability to express emotion in that 
way. 

Kuling out those modernists who play 
without genuine jazz feeling, sounding 
cold and mechanical because they have 
carried technical proficiency too far, I 
would say that “trads” and “main- 
streamers” combine technique and jazz 
feeling far better than the majority of 
modernists. 

Let me point out that I try to see some- 
thing worthwhile in all forms of jazz 
from King Oliver, George Lewis through 
to Lester Young and on to Charlie 
Parker. But I cannot believe that there 
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are those alive who seriously believe that 
modernists are technically superior to 
those musicians playing in styles that 
first saw the light of day 20 or more 
years ago. 

That Chet Baker or Miles Davis play 


with more technique than did Lous 
Armstrong from 1925-30 is not true. 
Louis plays bold, clear and simple 


phrases with a steady full tone and clean 
attack. Baker shows a thin, wavering 
tone, hesitant ideas, and a terribly flufty. 
weak attack. He seems unable to hit a 
note squarely and precisely. Miles Davis, 
whom I admire for his poise and delicacy. 
lacks polish and clarity. 

As for Gillespie, his abominable 
squeakings and squawkings show him to 
have no more technique than Louis has 
today, although he has what Chet Baker 
lacks—-guts. Dizzy has never shown more 
technique than George Mitchell, Tommy 
Ladnier or even “Humph”™! 

Is Buddy de Franco, with his hoilow 
tone and complete lack of ideas, a 
better jazzman than was Johnny Dodds, 
who was consistent and _ forthright ? 
Dodds’ tone was biting, his playing full 
of confidence and emotion. And Serge 
Chaloff. Is he, with horribly breathy 
attack, and feeble tone, technically better 
than Coleman Hawkins or the Pres? In 
what way are Lee Konitz, Paul Desmond 
and Lennie Niehaus superior to Johnny 
Hodges or Willie Smith ? 

Parker is an exception to my rule. He 
was the perfect jazzman. 

In the trombone field (‘J’ and *K” being 
exceptions) what Kenton trombonist of 
searing tone and mechanical execution, 
betters Vic Dickenson, Dicky Wells or 
the greatest “bone player of them all 
Jimmy Archey. P. TRITTON 
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“Fats’’ Waller Favourites, wo. 2 
“FATS” WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


I wish I were twins; A Porter's love song to a Chamtermaid: 


Sweetie Pie; Serenade for a wealthy widow; Let’s pretend 


there’s a moon; Mandy; Then Ill be tired of you. 


DLP1118 


8-11 GT. CASTLE STREET + LONDON 


Have a little dream on me; Georgia May; Armful 0° Sweetness; 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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JRA. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 


American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. 


GLASGOW 
The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 
64, Hurst Street, 
Birmingham 5. 


CARDIFF 
City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 

Cardiff. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 


126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


LONDON 
The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dubell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, ‘V.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON (continued) 


Agate & Co., 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London W.C.2. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 





HIiTher Green 3134 

















MILES DAVIS — from page 25 

knit unity that is much closer to the jazz 
tradition than it is to the bop tradition. 
By jazz standards, the pulsation from each 
musician was weak, making the combined 
pulsation of the band weak. Perhaps 
they do not know about accenting the 
first and the third beat here, the second 
and fourth in another instrument, an 
unaccented two changing to something 
else in another place, a straight four 
crossing through for a while, a comment 
w:th changed accents from another place, 
crossing and pulsating and all coming 
out together. Jazz accents and cross 
rhythms are a very complicated matter 
and difficult of achievement and only 
jazzmen can play them. The improvisa- 
tional potential here is limitless, affording 
progress all the materials it can use, 
but this one is habitually ignored. By 
comparison, the straight, unaccented 
beats otf swing are child’s play and it 
is this lack of accented beats and cross 
rhythms that give swing its light, airy, 
slick and monotonous characteristics 
however strong the string of solos or 
unison instrumentation may be. Swing 
is not. properly true jazz. Swing is the 
beg nning of the hybrid cleavage away 
from jazz. The jazz content becomes 
progressively less and less until we arrive 
on the threshold of pure classical music 
(in miniature) with John Lewis. 

Benny Goodman knew a lot about jazz 
accents and cross rhythms and jazz pul- 
sations and the blues. He didn’t like 
chem very well but’ he knew what they 
were. A thorough grounding in authen- 
tic jazz made the swing bands great. 

When swing discarded the accented 
beat and the cross rhythms of jazz, the 
first long step toward classical music was 
taken. The most slow and soft and 
beautiful piano solo Jelly Ro!l Morton 


played had heavy accents, among other 
jazz characteristics that swing left behind. 
Jazz without accents, cross rhythms and 
a strong pulsation doesn’t amount to 
much and should be called swing, as it 
most often is. If some bop musicians 
rebelled against swing as being child’s 
play to a musician and not a challenge 
to his full musical powers they were quite 
right. The bop musicians who never 
heard of King Oliver, Morton and the 
others could not have rebelled against 
powerfully accented, powerfully pulsat- 
ing, powerfully expressive true jazz with 
its complex use of cross rhythms, blue 
notes, breaks, ensemble arrangements and 
so on. Many a musician became a swing 
man because authentic jazz was too much 
for him. He could not or would not 
try “to make it’, in the same sense that 
Diz tried to play like Roy Eldridge and 
failed, and Parker tried to play the blues 
and failed. 

It is most significant that the bop bands 
have usually had a strong, steady bass- 
man to play the unaccented swing beat. 
The bassman, not the trumpet, drum, sax 
or piano has been the key man, the most 
important musician in the bop band. The 
swing bass beat ho'ds the group together. 
The group departs from him, he supports 
them while they are “out” and it is to him 
they return. With the accented beat of 
true jazz this weuld not be_ possible. 
Curtis Counce is a powerful and fine 
Kansas City swing bassman and I wish 
that Spud Murphy knew as much about 
jazz as Curtis Counce has forgotten. Spud 
Murphy is a local instructor of high but 
undeserved repute from whom Curtis 
Counce takes lessons in arrangement— 
cool arrangement. 

I wish Miles Davis and his men good 
luck as they come back. I hope that 


they do not waste their inherent jazz 
talents a second time by going off on a 
John Lewis tangent. 


If anyone wonders why the concern 
should be strong about swing, bop and 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, it is because 
the tradition of true jazz should not be 
allowed to die out—through a misconcep- 
tion of what jazz is. Authentic jazz forms 
are the parents of all the hybrid kinds 
of jazz and it is neither fair nor decent 
the way the offspring have slapped their 
parents around. 

Is there any significance in the words 
the boppers invented and used constantly, 
such as the well worn “crazy”, “weird”, 
“goof” and “freak”, the last two used 
as noun and verb. Did anyone think the 
boppers were kidding? If some people 
thought the boppers were not serious. 
those people were doing the boppers a 
grave injustice and those people did not 
fully understand the bop expression. 
Miles Davis, it seems to me, was too 
good for that world. 


Back in 1954 someone asked Nat Cole 
if he thought bop was dead and Nat 
replied, “It can’t be dead; it was never 
alive’. (The Saturday Evening Post, 
July 17, 1954.) 

Miles had “Philly Joe” Jones, drums; 
Red Garland, piano; John Coaltrain, 
tenor; Paul Chambers, bass. Although 
Chambers was a minor when he was at 
Jazz City, he is married and has two 
children. He made twenty-one in April. 
I hope that I have the names of the 
piano and tenor men spelled correctly. 
When I stopped in, I was on my way 
home from the hospital after a minor 
auto accident. My neck was in a Thomas 
collar and I didn’t stay and talk to them. 
The personnel was given to me_ by 
telephone. 





For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1954) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bo'den’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
M'serere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
Subscription rates 32/6 per year. 
KING JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 
JAZZ JOURNAL—1955 
Bound cloth covers; gold blocked 
Price 32/6—post free 


MA RAINEY 
Four colour, picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 
Louis Armstrong -— Josh White 
Babby Dodds Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 


Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy 2/- post free 





-— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements must 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


The Pocket Treasury of AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE: Edited by B. A. Botkin. 
This abridgement contains about one third 
—the cream—of A TREASURY OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 407 pages, 
index, text, ballads, music. Post free 2/9. 
MAGNETIC RECORDING HANDBOOK: 
by R. E. B. Hickman. A mass of informa- 
) on magnetic recording previously only 
available from a wide vartety of sources. 


Approx. 200 pages, fully illustrated. Post 
free, 22/- 

W. E. Harrison & Sons Ltd., Postal Sales 
Department, The Ancient House, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

AMERICAN LPs for sale. Traditional 
swing and modern. None issued in this 
country W. Heughan, 68 Alexandra 
Crescent, Dewsbury. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and jazz 
records bought. W. Moxsom. 206 Forest 
Rd., London, %.1!7 (LAR 1880) 

600 1..ditional, etc., records for sale. 
also 116 Catalogues. Twelve page listing 
free. David F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery 
Avenue, Worcester. 

THE ASHLFY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness 
Genuine introductions 
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Friendships, Pen and Personal.  Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
Sd stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8. 

A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3, Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—Write, phone or call 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street. London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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“ The Swing Shop Page — 
‘ “POPS” IS TOPS 
ca WITH US 
4 BUT 
ie EVEN IF YOUR TASTES IN 
= JAZZ LIE ELSEWHERE WE 
mi CAN STILL SUPPLY WHAT- 
on EVER YOU REQUIRE 
= — POST FREE (Inland) — 
a i " 

DON’T FORGET—EVEN IF YOU’RE CUT OFF 
i FROM ALL JAZZ IN SOME OUTLANDISH 

SPOT—WE’RE HERE TO HELP. WE‘D LOVE 

TO SEND SOME RECORDS TO TRISTAN DA 
wil CUNHA OR EVEN PUFFIN ISLAND! 
“t = eee Write now to: 
| THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 
d | (or phone STReatham 7345) 

en ele See at HRY eR aha N re Dag __J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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VOGUE 


Gene Norman and Frank Bull present 
“DINIELAND JUBILEE” 


Pk DDY BUCKNER BAND 
A Sensational New Dixieland Recording 


LDE175 Martinique; Do Lord; West End blues; When the Saints go 
marching in; Oh, didn’t he ramble/Honky Tonk parade; Just a 
closer walk with Thee; Battle hymn of the Republic. 








NEW ORLEANS ALL STAR BAND 


Featuring: JOHNNY ST CYR, SAM DE KEMEL (Bugle), 
GEORGE GIRARD (Tp), JACK DELANEY (Tb), RAYMOND BURKE (Clit) 


LAE12013 That’s a plenty; Tailgate ramble; I’m going home; La vie en rose; 
Farewell blues—Put on your old grey bonnet; Christopher 
Columbus; Blues; Bugle call rag; Basin Street blues; You rascal 
you; Struttin’ with some barbecue. 





KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND PETE JOHNSON PIANO BOOGIE 
EPV1035 Tiger Rag; Eh la _ bas; EPV1039 St. Louis boogie; Swanee River 


12 St. Rag; Savoy blues. boogie; Yancey Special; J.J. 
boogie. 


LU WATTERS YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 


NAPPY LAMARE DINTELAND BAND aaa deck: ia: Meaaaiiee a 
4: uskrat ramble; Frankie 
V2070 Black & White Rag; Palasteena. Johnny; High Society; Aunt 


V¥2097 After you’ve gone; Johnson Rag. Hagar’s blues. 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


VOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. _ Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 
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